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THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 
BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


OD’S people of old were as his people 
ought always to be, lovers of nature; and 
the word of God wields a powerful influence 
over the imagination of the reader, because of 
the beauty of the imagery employed to convey 
its teachings. Prophet and psalmist, seer and 
historian, the great Master as well as his dis- 
ciples compared, and illustrated, and explain- 
ed the spiritual by the material, bidding the 
grass of the valley, and the trees of the moun- 
tain, the birds, the flowers, the’sunbeams, and 
the rain, the clouds by day and the stars by 
night, utter their lessons of wisdom or of 
worship. Isaiah exemplifies this impressive 
mode of instruction when he says, “ We all 
do fade as a leaf.” To what may the transi- 
tory things of earth be more fitly compared 
than to the fading leaves of autumn? And 
now is the time to fully appreciate the beauty 
of the figure. 

A few months ago and spring was in the 
land. The softening earth, the ice floating in 
the streams, the sun mounting higher in the 
heavens daily, proclaimed that the fetters of 
cold were broken. Gradually and yet surely, 
with many alternations of sunshine and storm, 
chilling winds and balmy breezes, the season 
advanced, and as the gray meadows again 
began to be green with springing grass, the 
buds in the forest began to swell. The sum- 
mer came, and the trees, no longer stripped 
and bare, like the spars of a fleet at anchor, 
became a mass of foliage, and their shadowed 
retreats were bright with wild flowers and 
vocal with the chirp of insects, and the ring- 
ing notes of birds. Look where we would, 
the eye was greeted with the sight of dense, 
living foliage, glittering in the sun, and cast- 
ing along the earth the cool shade so grateful 
to man and beast. 

And now another change has come. The 
year is waning. The path of the sun is each 
day shorter than before ; the flowers are dead, 
the summer birds are gone, and even the 
forest is smitten by a power which it cannot 
resist. The hills stand robed in purple, crim- 
son and gold, the raiment of royalty, and yet 
the token of decay. The leaves are falling 
and gather in rustling heaps in sheltered 
nooks, or sail their aimless voyages down the 
rivulet. Each has had its day, and has 
finished it. Here, then, is the symbol by 
which human life is pictured. “We all do 
fade as a leaf.” 

Life is short. When Jacob stood in the 
presence of Pharaoh, the king said to him, 
“ How old artthou?” And the patriarch an- 
swered: “The days of the years of my pil- 
grtimage are a hundred and thirty years: few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been.” A hundred and thirty years seem to 
us @ life almost too long to be desirable, yet 
the aged Jacob declares that his days had 
been few. How is this? Time past seems 
short. The child seems to itself conscious of 
having lived but a little while, and we see a 
reason why it should be so. But the strong 
man and the gray headed sire share the same 
consciousness. It seems but yesterday when 
they were children in the old familiar home, 
with little trouble and little joys, as other 
children, with a father in whom to trust, and 
a mother whose tender love soothed those 
childish griefs and doubled those childish 
joys. And now age has come upon them. 
How brief the journey from sunny childhvod 
t8 sombre age. We look back over the past, 
and the path we have traveled appears but 4 
short. Yonder in the distance, still above 
the horizon, is our first, well remembered 
home. We seem to see again the faces which 
the green turf long since hid from our eyes, 
and to hear once more the voices long ago 
lost to earth. We glance along the way 
which we have trod, and every step is fami- 
liar to our eyes. We pronounce the journey 
short. Whether our years are ten or three 
score and ten, we are ready to say with the 
aged Hebrew, that our days have been few. 
Yet this is life. These flying hours, these 

swift, gliding shadows are life, and all there 
is of it here. 

There is no period of our lives when we 
may be said to be stationary. The growth of 
the boy is as sure an indication of mortality 
as the decay of the aged. The arrow is as 
truly speeding towards the mark while its 
course is still upward, as when it begins to 
bend toward the earth. The rapid advance 
ofthe morning proclaims the shortness of the 
day as really as do the lengthening shadows 
of the evening. The decree is inexorable. 
We may be as wary of disease as the wild 
antelope is of the hunter ; we may war against 
decay and death with all the weapons which 
human wisdom and skill furnish, yet the 
arrow, sooner or later, will reach us, and the 
enemy which we fear shall overcome us. We 
are not to-day what we were yesterday. We 
shall not be to-morrow what we are to-day. 
In the shop of the founder, we see the old, 
worn-out iron wheels, which have done their 
work, and in their present form are useless, 
We try to calculate, perhaps, the number of 
the revolutions which have worn away the 
solid metal, and made the wheel weak and 
unsafe. Those revolutions may number huu- 
dreds of millions. How small, then, must 


tion? Yet who will deny that the machinery, 
at every turn, lost a portion of its substance 
and its strength? Thus the living enginery 
of the heart and the muscles, the nerves and 
the bones wears out. Thus, day by day, mo- 
ment by moment, we expend our vital forces. 
We may be weak one hour and strong the 
next; we may be what we call sick to-day, 
and what we call well to-morrow; still the 
machinery of life is wearing away, and the 
moment approaches when motion shall cease. 

Still let us take calmily and even kindly the 
inevitable process. God has ordained that 
it shall be so, and his arrangements are wise 
and good. Noone part of life is complete in 
itself, and why should he wish to exalt any 
fragment of it above its due proportion, er 
prolong it beyond its allotted duration? 
Childhood, well spent, leads to a hopeful 
youth. Youth, wisely improved, grows into 
a maturity which is strong for every good 
word and work, Mature years, wisely employ- 
ed, prepare the way for a cheerful, honorable 
age, gladdened with p ful, pleasant me- 
mories and blessed hopes. Childhood, youth, 
maturity, age are good, each in its place, and 
only there. To each pertain its good and its 
evil; its duties and dangers, its sorrows and 
its solace? He is wisest who spends his hours 
not in vain regrets over the rapid flight of 
time, but in so doing the will of God now, that 
to-morrow he will have no cause to mourn 
over to-day. 
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The Child in the Ladies’ Saloon. 


NE balmy evéping last spring, I found 
myself among a crowd of passengers on 
board of the large steamboat which plies from 
New York to Fall River. Night at length 
came, and with it a cold, chilly wind, which 
soon swept the deck, driving every body into 
the cabin. People were chatting and prome- 
nading, or sitting in groups under the meagre 
light of the chandeliers. By-and-by I no- 
ticed that fewer persons were about. Seve- 
ral ladies and children had already gone 
down into what is termed the “ ladies’ sa- 
loon,” getting ready for the night’s rest. As 
it was still early, and the motion of the boat 
did not promise me a very sound sleep, I felt 
in no hurry to seek my own berth, and to 
amuse myself I stole down stairs only to look 
around among the passengers, thinking also 
that I might meet with some acquaintance. 
The room was very full. There was hardly 
one bed left unoccupied. Atone end of the 
saloon I noticed a mother who was busy un- 
dressing her little girl. The child’s counte- 
nance interested me; there was such a sweet 
expression about it that I could not help 
gazing at it more, and unconsciously I lost 
sight of every body else. When the child 
was ready to creep into her shelf-house, I 
heard the mother say: “Now, my darling, 
say your prayer.” The little girl was evi- 
dently startled and almost frightened by what 
her mother asked her todo. She had never 
for one moment thought that, in going to 
bed on board the steamboat, and before such 
a crowd of strangers, she would have to show 
that she loved and served God. She whis- 
pered something to her mother and stood 
undecided; she turned her head all round 
and saw how many eyes were watching her. 
She hardly dared kneel down, and yet, was it 
not her habit to do it at home? But there 
the thing was a habit, and therefore easy. 
Besides it cost her no sacrifice and it brought 
her no trouble. Now it was very different. 
Nobody else had knelt down to pray before 
going to bed. She would be the only one to 
do it, and she felt almost ashamed! The 
thoughts that came and went in that child’s 
heart seemed to be written in her eyes, her 
liquid eyes, and the struggle between timidity 
and Christian courage was visible. But cou- 
rage triumphed. In one instant I saw her 
whispering again in her mother’s ear, and 
these words I overheard: ‘ Yes, mamma, I 
will say my prayers, for Jesus is my Saviour 
here as well as whenI am at home, and he 
will expect me to thank him for his care.” 
And that dear child, forgetting all else besides, 
forgetting her own dislike at being noticed 
and the people who were all about her, knelt 
down. She closed her beautiful eyes, but her 
heart I well knew was full, opened before 
him who has said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” 

This is a lesson for all of us. Let every 
one who reads this ask of himself or herself: 
Am I ready to let people see and know that I 
try to serve God and to honor him in all cir- 
cumstances? Could I bear to do what the 
little girl did on the steamboat, or would I 
not rather omit to say my prayers altogether? 
Sincerity with oneself is next in value to sin- 
cerity with God. If we truly love God, there 
is no time and no place, there are no circum- 
stances, however inopportune, and no set of 
people, however adverse, wao will make us 
afraid of being seen wearing his colors. No 
one can bea Christian who is unwilling to 
own that he loves God. No one can bea 
Christian who has not got courage in him ; 
yes! courage. Many a little Sunday-school 
scholar knows that already. He knows how 
hard it is to keep not his own ground only, 
but God’s ground—the side of truth, and in- 
tegrity, and honor, when he is tempted to 
join those who make fun of him. 

The Christian child can offer to God an 
homage of faith and adoration, as well as a 
grown-up person. And children often have 
glorified God by their persevering, steadfast 
adherence to what they knew was right before 
him. Who will not try and do the same? 

LENT. 
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TAKE WARNING. 


BANK bill came into my possession the 
other day, on the back of which was 
inscribed the following : 

“ This is the last dollar I have in the world, 
of a fortune of fifty thousand. Young. men, 
take warning by me. Leave wine and cards 
alone. Cas. S. Warp.” 

Although a sad acknowledgement, it is not 
an isolated instance. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men are lavishing, in sinful 
indulgences, the wealth which is to them a 
curse rather than a blessing. Add to this the 
time, talents, and energy wasted; the health 
enfeebled, if not destroyed; the opportunities 
neglected; and what an amount of wrong- 
doing remains to be accounted for at the bar 
of judgment. 

Money is a great social elevator, and it may 
also, by a wise disbursement, be the means 
of doing an incalculable amount of good. 

The experiences of others are, like the 
buoys upon the ocean, to caution us against 
the danger, and to warn us to steer clear of 
the sins upon which their frail barks were 
wrecked. 

“ Better is little with fear of the Lard, than 
great treasure and trouble ees > 





Tue remembrance of duties heartlessly per- 





have been the ruin wrought by each revolu- 


formed gives little satisfaction. 
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A WEEKLY PRAYER-MEETING. 


FEW evenings since, I was wending my 

way to a country school-house, After 

a short walk along a quiet read, I arrived at 

the spot, and in company with others entered 

the house. A goodly number were in attend- 
ance. 

The hourof commencement having arrived, 
the meeting was formally opened by reading 
a portion of God’s truth, singing, and prayer. 
All were now invited to take part in the ex- 
ercises. No time was lost, for the mercy seat 
was soon approached. Then followed “ re- 
marks” by a youth of some sixteen years, 
whose simple yet earnest language, in his 
determination to “stand up for Jesus,” told 
upon al) present. One a little older next led 
us to the throne of grace, followed by others 
alternating with short addresses, The pre- 
sence of God was there ofatruth, A deep 
and happy feeling pervaded every soul. What 
caused it? It was not any oratorical display 
of words or pretty language spoken. No, it 
was not that. Here lies the secret. In every 
prayer, in every word uttered, there was ear- 
nestness, deep earnestness—yea, in it all, the 
heart spoke. 

’Twas a happy hour for the writer—one 
fraught with associations never to be for- 
gotten. 

Composing this meeting were twelve per- 
sons, every one of whom a year ago was to be 
found, not in a prayer-meeting, but in the 
way of the transgressor, opposing God’s truth 
and violating his holy laws. What hath 
wrought the change? The first seed to bring 
about this fruit was the planting of a Sabbath- 
school by a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union. This seed took root and 
sprang up, God ever watching and watering 
the tiny plant with the dews of his gentle in- 
fluence. 

After a while the winter approached with 
its chilling and frosty winds, yet the plant 
withered not. Stormy and uncomfortable 
weather set in. Still the leaves faded not, 
neither did the stalk blacken and die. The 
delicate buds were preserved unharmed and 
were destined soon to bloom. The warm and 
fructifying influences of God’s Holy Spirit 
shone upon them, and lo, a change took place! 
The unregenerate were renewed, the vile were 
made elean, and their hearts and voices at- 
tuned to the praises of their heavenly Father. 

Scholars and teachers shared alike in this 
blessing. Thanks be to our heavenly Parent, 
they still all love their Master, and stand 
as willing to serve him as they did when first 
enlisted in his army. In addition to their 
weekly prayer meeting, a temperance “ Band 
of Hope” has been formed, and is calculated 
to produce a salutary effect throughout the 
neighborhood. 

Such, dear reader, has been wrought as the 
result of one Sabbath-school being set out 
and planted. What encouragement, then, for 
every Christian in the land to engage in this 
delightful and prolific field of labor. 

Reader, is not the above case an argument 
for the continuance of winter schools? We 
have no warrant to believe that had this 
school closed its doors during the winter sea- 
son, these glorious things would have taken 
place ; that God’s Spirit would have been so 
abundantly poured out; that these twelve 
precious souls would have been rejoicing in 
the new birth, and that other reforms would 
have likewise followed. Superintendents, do 
you earnestly desire the presence of the Lord 
in your midst, in your Sabbath-schools? 
Then continue these schools during the win- 
ter months. 

Many will say the thing cannot be done. 
Haye they tried it? 

In conversation with a superintendent who 
told me he designed closing in three weeks, 
he remarked he had aiways done so these 
dozen years. Have you ever tried a continu- 
ance during the winter? Iasked him. “No, 
never,” was the reply. Brother superintend- 
ent, have you? GLEN. 

Bloomington, Illinois, October, 1860. 
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WASTE MOMENTS. 


IFE is made up of moments, and he who 
L would give a good account of it in its 
tetal must take care of its parts. If the 
smallest portions are neglected, larger will 
be; orif any one thinks he is not disposed 
to waste any portion large enough to be 
taken account of, still he must remember 
that waste moments make up in the aggre- 
gate a large part of life, and that if thev 
were scrupulously saved, and turned to 
good account, the result would be altogether 
beyond expectation. 

Has any reader of this paper ever thought 
how much time he allows to slip by unim- 
proved? Some waste time in loitering, some 
in idleness, some in trifling conversation, some 
in doing what might as well not be done, 
and some in doing what had better be un- 
done. There are very few who would not 
have to plead guilty, in some one or other of 
these ways, to the charge of wasteof time. The 
great majority of men do not do what their 
hands find to do with their might, and very 
few men make a wise use of all their time. 
It would without any doubt be quite safe to 
say, that nine men in every ten, could each 
save at a low estimate ten minutes every 
day, without interfering in any way with 
their business, or with any profitable and 
proper recreation. It would be well if all 
such would consider the following state- 
ment. 

Southey says that the poet Campbell as- 
serted that every man who shaves himself 
every day from the time his beard begins to 
grow to the age of threescore and ten, gives 
to that operation as much time as would suf- 
fice to learn seven languages. Southey then 
proceeds to verify the calculation, and from 
experiment of the time consumed in the act of 
shaving, he finds that there would be time to 
learn, not seven languages, but fourteen, and 
this so thoroughly that he could read, write, 
and speak them, sufficiently well for all ordi- 
nary purposes. He goes still further, and 
concludes that, considering the increased fa- 
cility which the habit of acquiring, and the 
knowledge of any one language, would give 
for acquiring another, any one of remarkable 
aptitude could learn all the languages in 
which there are books to be procured. For 
all this he allows but ten minntes a day, 

This opinion ofthe poet Southey, coming 
as it does from a man of letters, who was 
himself acquainted with several languages, 
though possibly an exaggeration, is entitled 
to respect. Itis not introduced here as an 
argumentagainst shaving, but to show the 
value of time; and it shows, in a striking 
manner, how much may be done, if any one 
chooses, and has resolution enough, to reserve 
only a few waste moments every day for sume 
special object. Every one may consider for 
himself in what way he can save time, 
and to what pufpose he will devote it. Let 
the waste moments be but gathered up, and 
there will be ways enough ip which to spend 





them. We will add only one or two sugges- 
tions. 

It is not desirable that we should be inces- 
santly occupied with business, or en in 
storing up learning, or the thoughts of others. 
One never can become wise by receiving 
thought merely. He must make it his own. 
Time spent in reflection, even though we seem 
to be idle, is wellspent. Thought as it enters 
the mind is crude, and unfit for use. It must 
lie in the mind, and be turned over there, and 
it will mellow and mature An extempore 
speaker is tolerable only as he speaks what 
he has thought over beforehand, and not as 
he gives the undigested thoughts of the mo- 
ment. But there is much time lost, and worse 
than lost, in a dreamy, vague following of 
our thoughts whithersoever they lead, and 
they are often like ‘the eyes of a fool,” “in 
the ends of the earth.” Let this time be saved, 
and be given to reflection and meditation, and 
we shall be sparéd many vain imaginations, 
and we shall make our thoughts available. 

Any one who has to instruct others in reli- 
gion, should give much time to meditation, 
for it is only by deep and long-continued me- 
ditation that it is possible to know the keart, 
Let every such one accustom himself totarnhis 
thoughts, at certain times of the day, when 
they are unoccupied with business, to medita- 
tion on divine things ; let him takejsome text of 
Scripture for the basis of his meditation ; 
and by the end ofa year his store of religious 
knowledge and experience will be largely in- 
creased. Let him attempt, fora few minutes 
each day, to write down his thoughts on some 
religious subject, and he will find that his 
ideas on that subject will grow clear, and his 
ability to express himself with precision will 
improve. 

There is one class of persons who may be 
benefitted by considering the subject of waste 
moments. There are many who neglect their 
devotions, on the plea of want of time. The 
may reflect that if any one, as has been grovel, 
can find time to learn to pray in so many lan- 
guages, every one can surely find time to pray 
in his own. D. D. Dz 
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THE NEW COMER. 


ELL, girls! what are you doing to 
help along this good work?” said 
the cheery voice of Mr. Lawson as he intro- 
duced himself into the midst of a quartette 
of young ladies standing around the register 
one Sunday noon? 
F “T don’t know,” said one, ‘‘ what can we 
0?” 
j “ Yes, Mr. Lawson, do tell us what we can 
°. ” 
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And all four waited eagerly for his reply ; 
unconsciously revealing, how gladly they 
would work, if the work was but laid out for 
them. 

“Did I not see you talking with that new 
comer Miss Herbert, whose father has just 
moved here?” 

“ Oh, yes! we have called on her, and are 
quite acquainted with her.” 

“Ts she a Christian ?” 

“We don’t know, we were just talking 
about it—she did not stay to communion last 
Sabbath—but she may be a Christian for all 
that.” 

“Well, there’s work for you.” And Mr. 
Lawson, with his pleasant smile, and cheerful 
voice, passed on. But his words remained. 
The ‘ Girls,” as he called them, drew closer 
together, and continued the conversation 
about their new friend. Each one had que- 
ried, in her own mind, whether she were a 
professor of religion. That question had been 
settled when they saw her go away from the 
communion table. The result of this confer- 
ence was a littie note, carefully and affec- 
tionately worded, whose purport was, ‘‘ Dear 
Sarah, do you not love our Saviour, and will 
you not come to our little prayer meeting 
Wednesday afternoon ?” 

Sarah Herbert sat down in her room that 
Sabbath evening, silent and sad, recalling the 
past. Two years before she thought she gave 
her heart to God, and while she lived with 
the little circle, who had been subjects of the 
same work of grace, she lived up to her reso- 
lutions. A sudden removal from the place 
denied her the privilege of uniting with the 
church, with her companions. She had tried 
to keep up her habits of prayer, but stranger 
as she was to all with whom she worshiped 
on the Sabbath, or met at the conference 
meeting, she had sadly felt the lack of sym- 
pathy. Now, another removal, and she found 
herself again a stranger, in the midst ofa re- 
vival, and almost discouraged, not knowing 
whether to call herselfa Christian ornot. Ah, 
how she longed for some one’s counsel and 
sympathy | ‘ 

While thus desponding, the bell rung for 
the evening prayer-meeting. “I will go,” 
she thought, “and perkaps I shall get the 
very instruction I need.” So taking her little 
brother for an escort, she was soon seated in 
the conference room. The opening prayer 
over, the minister arose and read the beau- 
tiful hymn— 

“Jesus who knows fall well 
The heart of every saint, 
Invites us all our griefs to tell 
To pray, and never faint.” 


It was read with a simple, touching ear- 
nestness, as if the reader believed, and felt 
every line himself, and would gladly imbue 
every hearer with a like faith in a prayer hear- 
ing and prayer answering God. Sarah’s heart 
bounded a response to every verse. It was 
the very comfort she needed, and when the 
last line was read, her eyes were overflowing 
with grateful tears, and she was mentally de- 
termining to “knock at merecy’s gate,” and 
never faint, sure that r 


“ He sees, he hears, and from on high, 
Wilj make our cause his care.” 


At home again, in the quiet of her chamber, 
she told her Saviour all her doubts and 
fears ; she made a new consecration of her- 
self to him, and resolved to wait patient)y till 
God saw fit to send her human sympathy. 

The next afternoon, as she sat sewing, 
thinking still of her religious state, Wi 
came in from school and handed her a note. 
She opened, and read those words of affec- 
tion, mingled with earnest inquiries after her 
spiritual welfare. No wonder that she songht 
the secresy of her chamber, that she might 
pour forth her heart in thankfulness, where 
she had wept and prayed for jast such sym- 
pathy as this. The note in reply was written 
from an overflowing heart, and most unre- 
servedly did it pour forth the anxious solici- 
tude that disturbed her soul, and the earnest 
endeavors she had resolved on, after a higher 
and purer life. 

Already a pleasant acquaintance had com- 
menced with these young ladies. The two 
little notes opened a fountain of purest Chris- 
tian friendship among them. They met at the 
prayer-meeting, and in their own homes. 
They talked over their duties, and they grew 
lighter—their perplexities, and they vanished. 

Strengthened and encouraged by the sym- 
pathy of such friends, Sarah Herbert came 





Sovents and united with the church. 
er as she meet. out, after 
covenant ; serious face ' 
rpose and calm resolve, and as 
ur friends, who, ng to receive 
seemed now like sisters indeed, there 
words, but clasping hands and tear 

eyes expressed the love and 
Christian hearts. E. 
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Work and Wages, 


Why do you idle stand? 

There is something for all to do; 
Look forth on the wants of our teeming land— 
The sorrow and sin upon every hand ; 

Say! is there no work for you? 


There is work in the crowded street ; 
There is work in the silent cell ; 
*Mid the noisiest hum and the busiest feet ; 
In halls where thronging multitudes meet; 
In the hovel where outcasts dwell. 


There is everywhere work to do ; 
To each, God his work has given. 
The harvest is great, and the laborers few; 
Thrust in the sickle—be faithful and true, 
Your wages are sure in heaven. 


Stay not to choose your path, 
Shrink not from heat or cold; 

Sow by all waters, the Master saith, 

Then nourish the seed by prayer and faith, 
And ycu'll gather an hundred fold. 


Philadelphia, Oct., 1860. Vv. H. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
Closing Schools in Winter. 


N your issue of the 13th ult. was an ar- 
ticle on “closing schools in winter,” 

which I read with much interest, and was 
quite impressed with the question, “ Why 
should a Sunday-school be closed in win- 
ter?” believing it to be the dest time a school 
can be fall ducted. As you wish 
correspondents who have facts bearing on 
this subject to speak out, I thought it might 
encourage those engaged in this enterprise to 
hold on through the winter, for me to state 
that some years since I was requested to take 
charge of a schoolin a village, about three 
miles from where I resided. It was com- 
menced in June, with about twenty scholars, 
and, by the way, it was organized upon the 
Union plan. Through the summer there was 
a gradual increase, and I became much inte- 
rested. It seemed as though good would re- 
sult, not only to the children, but te the pa- 
rents and friends who came in du the hour 
of school. Judgeof my surprise when, about 
the lst of November, one of the teachers 
wished to know when the school was to be 
closed. I asked what she meant. “Why,” 
said she, “the other school always closes 
about this season of the year.” My reply was, 
“(My dear sister, please never mention such a 
thing, for if we even speak of discontinuing, I 
fear the little ones would think we had lost all 
the interest for them we have professed. No, 
no! I expect our school will be much im- 
proved when cold weather comes.” And so 
it was. Sabbath after Sabbath we had the 
pleasure of seeing our school house filled, and 
we frequently could count fifty scholars. 

There is much interest manifested in the 
schools of this city. I was told to-day of a 
class of young men in one of our schools who 
are under deep conviction, several of whom 
have presented themselves for the prayers of 
the church. But while much is being done, 
we are often saddened by the reflection that 
sO many are growing up without religious in- 
struction. Ifthe church felt as it should feel 
in reference to the importance of teaching the 
children Bible truth, what might we not ex- 
pect? Surely, then, our country would be 
safe. Yours in the good work, ¥. 

Trenton, N. J., Oct., 1860. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 


Keep Good Hours and be Consistent, 


1°: Be prompt in opening and punctual in 
closing all Sabbath-school meetings, even 
anniversaries. This is a very important rule, 
Parents and children will then know what 
to depend upon. 

2. If children are in attendance, be sure to 
dismiss them on or before 9 o’clock in the 
evening. If the occasion requires extra time, 
better to commence as early as 7 o’clock in 
order to do so. The parents of the little ones 
at home can not be in special sympathy with 
the occasion, and therefore they will become 
easily impatient, the result of which will 
be, that the children, the good reputation 
of the school, and all concerned will suffer. 
If only adults are present, and it is fairly 
understood by all, the meeting may be pro- 
longed, on an extra occasion, until nine and a 
half, or even ten o’clock. 

3. Be sure to send for no more speakers 
than you need, and never send for a speaker 
from a distance, when you can afford him no 
more than ten minutes time, and do not forget 
to pay all his expenses, more or less, and 
provide him a stopping place, whether he be 
rich or whether he be poor, if you are able to 
do so. With systematic care, time all your 
speakers. 

4. Make all your arrangements beforehand, 
and never let it 'Y; if possible to 
prevent it, for the superintendent, or any 
other officer or person present, ta leave the 
platform at all, or speak in an undertone or 
whisper to any one, not even the minister, 
after the exercises have commenced: It is 
very ungracious to require the children or 
audience to be in order, with disorder pre- 
vailing in example at head-quarters before all 
the school. 
practice against precept. 





Amicus. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
The Storm-Tossed Boat, 


NUMBER of pleasure-seekers were on 
A board a yacht. The weather was fine 
and the sea smooth. They ventured far from 
land, when a sudden squall arose. The winds 
blew fiercely and the waves ran high. The 
little vessel was tossed about like a cork on 
the waters. Those on board were greatly 
alarmed. Fortunately, the wind drove them 
in a homeward direction. When the storm 
ceased they were not far from the harbor 
which they desired to enter. 

Life has its storms—storms of affliction ; 
storms of trouble. They are of little conse- 
quence, provided they drive us onwards to- 
wards our heavenly home. 

This may be the effect of tempest and storm 
that befals.in our moral voyage of life. God 
has so ordered it that we can so the 


mechanism of our gouls that even the gales | 1 


of adversity shall waft us to the port of peace. 
A. B. 
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were 80, that a 
thought upon the difficulties in the way. 
Just at this period, and as their was 
about to begin, dear little Grace was called 
away from to be safe and happy 
in the arms of Jesus forevermore. Oh! how 
bitterly did the poor, blind Angelica mourn 


her loss. For a time she almost doubted the 
love of her heavenly Father. How could she 
live without her little sister! Why should 
God take her away just as she was beginning 
to labor in his vineyard? In this first vio- 
lent grief, Angelica could not realize that 
Grace had fulfilled her mission ; that she had 
served God on earth just as long as he need- 
ed her, and was now gone to him better 
and holier service apes Soon, at 
came calmer bevy sey although 

ready tears would flow at every tender recol- 


lection of her sister, she became ually 
: Cs 
to ask herself, “Can J carry out, alone, the 


cheerful and contented. And now 
plans which Grace and I hoped to carry out 
together ?” How weak she felt; how igno- 
rant; how unequal to the task; and yet, 
ting her trust in Jesus, she went bol 
on + Ming mom A sister, you than 
, ‘on, 
fread, An to 
inviting . : to come to her 
following Sunday, to study the Bible, 
learn about Jesus. 
At the time appoi her scholars a 
ed, three in number, the school 
. What a sight it must have 
een to have seen blind child, with the 
three little ones around her, off 
up her earnest prayer that a blessing m 
descend from their heavenly Father! I 
ae — have rT it with joy 
row assed, and Angelica’s 
school increased in Pa until now it num- 
bers twenty-six. She has won the love of 
her scholars, and her heart is encouraged, for 
ee feels that Jesus smiles approvingly upon 
er. 
The Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the twenty-third Psalm, together with 
aasagee of tal serch and lessons from the 
atechism, have been taught these children. 
It was the privilege of the writer to visit 
Angelica’s school a few week's since, and he 
was delighted with the correctness and 
cision with which the scholars recited their 
lessons. They repeated the Commandments, 
and other passages of the Scripture, quite ag 
readily as the scholars of almost any school 
would have read them; and when they all 
knelt together at the close of the exercises, 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, it seemed as 
though they really felt the spirit of it, and 
desired the blessings which it implores. 
Angelica is now fourteen years of age. She 
has an elder sister, Caroline, who is also blind, 
but has had the advantage of an educa’ at 
the New York Institution for the Blind 
which, if her life and health are s; 
will be graduated in another year. Such 
advantages Angelica has never enjoyed. 
She owns a Bible, printed in raised letters, 
which is her daily study and ht. She is 
able to read it slowly, and it is evident to her 
friends, and all about her, that she endea- 
vors to live according to its divine p ts. 
She is anxious to learn more, in order 
she may be better qualified to instruct others; 
and ‘it has been her degire to attend, like 
Caroline, the Institution for the Blind. Ang 
lice doubtless left this anxious wish with the 
Lord, feeling that if it were best, he would 
Provide the necessary means in his own good 
time and way. In a conversation with her 
mother, this desire for an education was 
alluded to, and the writer proposed to make 
known the facts, being confident that many 
warm hearts would sympathize with and as- 
sisther. Before this intention was carried 
ovt, however, a gentleman, not many miles 
distant, heard of it, and at once exclaimed : 
“Stop him! s him! Come to me for 
whatever you want.” Thus the Lord in whom 
she trusts, has raised up a kind friend for our 
little Angelica. Yet still we tell the ae 
story of her earnest desire to labor for 
conversion of souls, hoping that it may be 
the means of in a similar desire in the 
heart of some other feeble lamb of Christ’s 
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Practice and precept, and not | flock 


ck. 
May the blessing of God ever attend A 
lica; may she be greatly blessed in her 
bors; and may she at last be so happy as to 
meet little Grace, and all the children of her 
love and care, in Heaven, where there is nm 
more sin ; where the ~bhas—- are 

ed, and where Jesus shall loved and 

for ever ! . A. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
Will Some One Answer? 


EAR TIMES :—Will some of your nume- 
rous readers answer the following ques- 
tions ee it the an of all aria Lats 
gage er inthe presence of o 
80, how at the reluctance to do it be 
come? By answering these questions you 
will relieve, the mind of one who has long 
been troubled on this subject. K, 
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* tarily assumed business duties, and can do 





ia ® reagon not only for the f 
poly eb afar Aosta 
also. Let us put away the delusion that 
Christian effort is a thing that trenches on the 
steredness of the day, but is to be excused to 
a certain degree on account of the importance 
of the good results, The objection to doing 
this work on Sunday is the old plea of the 
Pharisee, and is to be answered as Christ an- 
swered that plea. If a man may spend sacred 
time in rescuing the ox or the ass that is 
fallen into the pit, shall he stop to excuse or 
palliate his course in spending that time in 
saving the child that is falling? Is the day 
when the Master rose and consummated his 
immortal work best commemorated by the in- 
ertness of his servants? If one is to scruple 
about his labor let him first ask, have I done 
enough? Have I, up to the limit of judicious 
exertion of my powers, faithfully labored for 
my Master? When this limit is reached, and 
this question is answered in the affirmative, 
then comes the time for rest; and such- rest is 
sweet. 

There is not much coherence in the theory 
that would demand of children six hours’ 
attendance at school in secular things during 
the week, with but a short intermission, and 
debar them on the Sabbath from an hour 
and a half of instruction in religious trath, 
or even three hours with a long intermission. 
The Sunday-school laborer need not feel re- 
baked by the admonitions of those who can 
do nothing for the cause of Christ through 
the week, because of the exactions of volun- 


nothing on the Sabbath, because the sacred- 
ness of the day requires them to repose. 

‘When these objections are brought up, 
they may be answered with equal confidence 
and kindness. Every one is the jadge of his 
own duty. If you objectors think you need 
the day for repose, it is God’s time and not 
ours; ask him, not us. We have no objec- 
tion to make, and no permission to give. But 
no reflecting person can maintain that the 
proper labor of the Sabbath-school teacher 
is a violation of the Sabbath. Labor for the 
salvation of fellow-creatures, whether it be in 
the pulpit, in the Sabbath-school, in the 
family, in the highways, or at the sick bed, is 
not that labor which desecrates the holy day. 
The man who picked up sticks on the Sab- 
bath was stoned. If he had gone out to 
gather the Hebrew children about him in the 
camp, and had recited to them the tables of 
the Law, and recounted the wonders of God’s 
dealings with their forefathers, do you be- 
lieve that he would have broken, or fulfilled, 
the law? Ifhe had persevered in the work 
as long as he could gather children about 
him, and had grown faint and weary in his 
labor of love, it would not have made it the 
less @ sacred service. It is not likely that 
the Hebrew teacher would have been praised 
at the end of one hour for improving the 
sacred time, and would have been stoned to 
death at the end of three hours for having 
prolonged his labors until he had broken the 
same command! 

Over exertion if this, as in any other good 
cause, is unwise and wrong; but no degree 
of it can ever amount to a violation of the 
Sabbath. The parti-colored ribbons which 
decorate the prize ox, are not the cords that 
confine his limbs. Nor is the law of the 
Sabbath, that is sometimes cited to dignify 
the ease and inactivity of the Christian, 
always the real bond which restrains his 
movements. 

——— 
Dr. Dowling. 


MONG the popular hymns which forms at 
present so striking a feature in our Sun- 
day-schools, none perhaps is a more special 
favorite than that beginning with the words, 
“Q, do not be discouraged.” Teachers have 
many discouragements, Let them, then, seize 
and treasure up every fact of an opposite 
“kind. The case of Dr. Dowling is one in 
point. We trust it will be no unwarranted 
intrusion into private life to quote his example 
forthe encouragement of teachers and parents. 
This eminent and most successful servant of 
God traces his conversion and his subsequent 
dedication to the work of the gospel ministry 
directly to the Sabbath-school. That minis- 
try, be it remembered, has already been in- 
strumental in more than seven hundred con- 
versions. The Doctor lately revisited Eng- 
land, which is his native country. While in 
London he did not fail to hunt up the dear 
Sabbath-school (still in existence) in wnich 
he received his first religious impressions. 
The following is an account of his visit, taken 
from an English paper: 
On Lord’s day, August 12, the Rev. John Dowl- 
ing, D. D., of New York, formerly a scbolar in 
Eagle street Sunday-school, London, visited the 
school in the afternoon, and gave an address to 
the children, teachers and friends who were as- 
reap eye He stated that when he was a 
child of six or seyen years of age, a praying 


_ In 1832 he sailed for New York with his wife 
He was soon after called to 


a arg and sig cay eeehbaral 
ork. He has not before 


n 1832, He gratified the children 


A Church Collection Analyzed. 
facts here stated may lead to a proper 
estimate of our duty in a matter which 
is usually treated with the least considera- 
tion, The object fer which the collection was 
taken was one universally approved, and 
there were gathered the following sums: 


28 pieces of 1 cent. Value, $ .28 
~ ** = “ 1.69 
25 “ 5 “ 1,25 
6 “ % « “ 37 
6 » « “ 1.50 
“u « 12s « “ 5 
6 % * “« 13.75 
4 “ 50 “ “ 2.00 
S- 6 $1.00 “ 25.00 
6 “ 250 « 15.00 
aS 5.00 « 55.00 
a. 20.00 “ 20.00 
243 $137.49 


Supposing each piece to represent a contri- 
butor, which, though not in every case true, 
was generally the fact, the fellowing results 
are shown: 


200 contributors gave $22.49 
25 “ ed 25.00 
6 « « 15.00 
231 « « $62.49 
12 bd “ 75.00 
m3 « 4 $137.49 


Had all the contributors given, as some did, 
loent each, the es would have been $2.43 


3 “ “ 7.29 
5 4 , a “ 12.15 
“ « “ “ 15.18 
10 « “ “ 24.30 
124% & o ” 30.87 
% “ “ “ 59.75 
50 “ “ “ 121.50 
$1.00 * “ 243.00 
2.50 “ “ 607.50 
5.00 «“ “ 1,215.00 
10.00 “ “ 2,430.00 
20.00 “ “ 4,860.00 
Many of those contributions were from 


children, and the act was good independent of 
the amount, But if people generally would 
consider how greatly a contribution is in- 
creased by an enlargement of the sum given 
by each, they would surely change their habit 
of giving the least possible sum. 

The Suanday-School and Foreign 

Missions. 


HE foreign mission cause seems about to 

receive a new development. The Sun- 
day-school idea is now to be applied to 
heathen and Mohammedan countries. By 
means of the Sunday-school every pagan, 
who is truly converted, can at once become a 
working Christian. While still a catechumen 
himself, he may yet forthwith become a cate- 
chist to his children and the children of his 
uncouverted neighbors; and thus under the 
directing and superintending influence of the 
ordained missionary, a cheap native lay agency 
may spring up, and the enterprise become 
more rapidly self-perpetuating. 

What is novel in the present movement is 
not simply having schools in tion with 
foreign missions. Foreign missions have 
always had schools. But they have been 
week-day schools—boarding or day schools— 
taught by educated missionaries, and main- 
tained at a heavy expense,and having in them 
no element of self-perpetuation and of gra- 
dual indigenous growth. But the schools 
now springing up in northern Syria are on 
the plan of the genuine American Sunday- 
school. They have the same elements of in- 
expensiveness, efficiency and self-propagation 
that characterize the institution in the new 
settlements of Illinois and Wisconsin: The 
system, as now introduced at Aintab, de- 
velopes in the same manner the lay element 
of Christian power. It subsidizes in the same 
way the domestic and social feelings. It calls 
out in the same way and trains into active 
usefulness all the indigenous native resources. 
It wins and charms the children by the same 
delightful Sunday-school hymns. It enables 
one minister there, as it enables one minister 
here, to multiply and reproduce himself 
twenty. fifty and an hundred fold. 

We gave last week a long letter from Mr. 
Coffing, American missionary at Aintab, ex- 
plaining at great length this part of his mis- 
sionary operations. We subjoin some addi- 
tional particulars, taken from a letter of still 
more recent date, addressed to Dr. Westbrook, 
Secretary of Missions of the American Sun- 
day-School Union. We feel sure that these 
paragraphs will be read with great satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Coffing says: 

The 71 teachers now with our Sun- 
day-school at Aintab, are remarkably regular in 
their attendance, both at the school and at the 
teachers’ meetings. 

Most of these teachers have been sowing the 
seed now for nearly a year and a half. Their 
reaping time lies yet mainly in the future. But 
some spiritual fruits already begin to be gathered. 
A large proportion of those received to the church 
within the year, and also of those now about to 
be received, speak of the school as an agency in 
their conversion. It is difficult to say what class 
of p it is hing most effectually, the 
aged, the middle-aged, or the children. Conver- 
sions are taking place from all these classes, and 
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He said he always | 


‘admission to the church, are truly born of the 
Spirit. 
Several months ago, some of the boys, who 


who are not yet Protestants, at once under the 
influence of the gospel, as the Sabbath-sckool. 
More than 600 such persons, large and small, 
who yet belong to the Armenians, now habitually 
participate in the exercises of the school. It is 
& pewerful bond uniting all the available talent 
of the church, both socially and spiritually, in 
the work of doing good. It also affects the Mus- 
sulmans favorably and not very slightly. Many 
of their children learn the little hymns from 
hearing the others sing them. Groups, both of 
men and women, often come to look on and listen 
in time of school, and there seems to be reason 
to hope that before many years, we shall have 
not a few of their children, under Christian in- 
struction on the Sabbath. 

The children now consider the school their 
missionary society, and some of them bring in 
their little coins every Sabbath. The beginning 
is yet very small, but the amount contributed 
will increase and will gradually abolish a pre- 
judice, which has always existed in the com- 
munity, against making any contributions on the 
Sabbath-day. They have been accustomed to 
regard it a sin to take up any collection whatever 
on that day. But the children will not follow 
their parents in this respect. They are beginning 
to understand that the true idea of a Sabbath- 
school, as well as of the individual Christian 
life, is twofold; is not only to obtain good for 
ourselves, but also to do good to others, and that 
we shall have only half a Sabbath-school until 
we begin to send out streams of benevolence to 
bless those whom our eyes have never seen. To 
superintend this department of the effort is a 
heavy, but a very pleasant and most hopeful work. 

I know of no country in the world to which the 
institution of Sabbath-schools is better adapted 
than to this. The people are all gathered to- 
gether in cities, towns, and villages. There is ne 
scattgred population as on the farms in the United 
States. As soon as a town or village gives a 
few converts to the truth, the Sabbath-school in- 
stitution can be commenced there, which, by 
attracting to itself the children, cannot fail to 
reach their parents also. My conviction is that 
it is one of the most powerful engines we can use ; 
not only to evangelize the Armenians, but also to 
reach the Moslems. For the last five or six weeks 
the school at Aintab has not been without its re- 
presentative from the latter faith among its regu- 
lar scholars. 

I had much pleasure and spent much effort in 
this same work in America, and mueh of it was 
under the patronage of your society, and in con- 
nection with the New York Sunday-School Union, 
as both Mr. Chidlaw, of Ohio, and Mr. Pardee, of 
New York, could tell you. It was in the latter 
city that I had the pleasure of picking up “ Maria 
Cheeseman, or the Candy Girl,” who is the sub- 
ject of one of your publications. 

When I sailed for this land one of my greatest 
regrets was that I should have to leave the Sun- 
day-school work, in which my heart had been so 
long engaged, for I then never expected to see a 
large Sabbath-school on foreign missionary 
ground. But the Lord has provided a work here 
of that kind, destined to become very extensive, 
and, in some respects, of a more interesting cha- 
racter already than any work of the kind in 
which I was ever engaged in my native land. 








Money for the Sunday-Schools in Aintab. 
S the letters which we have published 
on this subject have attracted consider- 
able attention, and both schools and indivi- 
duals are beginning to make contributions to 
the object, we take pleasure in saying that 
our Society will cheerfully take charge of 
all contributions for this object which may 
be sent to us, and forward them to their 
destination, and will see that they are duly 
acknowledged by letters from the mission- 
aries in Syria to the donors. They will also 
be acknowledged in the Sunday-School Times, 
It will prevent mistakes and give unity to 
this movement, if all donations for the Syrian 
Sunday-schools be sent directly to our Trea- 
surer, Waldron J. Cheyney, 1122 Chestnut 
Street, aaa ta 
Our Pamangnn Work 1n New Jersey.— 
The Rev. Alfred Taylor has been appointed 
State missionary for New Jersey. His ad- 
dress will be geen gm. NSP 


Sansom Street Paw Meeting. 
[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.] 


RETHREN from abroad, Christian mer- 

chants on business, ministers of the gospel, 
and intelligent, active laymen on their way to 
Ecclesiastical Conferences, and indeed, all Chris- 
tians, whose avocations require them to be much 
on the go, find it a sweet privilege to meet in the 
daily prayer-meetings which are found now in 
almost all of eur larger cities. Many merely 
passing through our owp city, pressed with busi- 
ness engagements, limited in time, yet turn aside 
for a season of fellowship with their Philadel- 
phia brethren. And none seem more keenly to 
enjoy the hour, and none ure more welcome to 
occupy its passing moments. There is a stand- 
ing invitation embodied in the regulations of the 
meeting, and often most cordially and warmly 
extended by the leader, to all “strangers” who 
may be present, to take part in the exercises. 
Almost every day the opportunity is embraced, 
and interest and effect is given to the meeting 
by the presence of these, our fellow laborers in 
Zion. Not long since a gentleman from Chicago, 
brought the following most cheering news from 
his city :— 


y 





Good News from Chicago. 


The speaker was grateful for the privilege of 
again worshiping with his Philadelphia brethren. 
He was on a glad errand. Four months before 
he had asked our prayers in behalf of the noon- 
meeting of Chicago, which had dwindled down 
to half a dozen only in daily attendance,,and was 
in danger of dying outaltogether. Prayer had been 
answered for them ; for on his return he found the 
interest increasing, the weak faith of the brethren 
strengthened, and now just before he left on his 
second visit, there were over one hundred in 
daily attend on the ting. He felt em- 
boldened to repeat his request for a still greater 
blessing. 

A revival had occurred among the Sunday- 
school children of the foreign population in 
Chicago, and during the last month there had 
been over a hundred conversions among the 
German and Irish in the mission-schools. The 
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all are interested in its lessons and speak of its 
benefits. But since the school filled up, there 
has been a seriousness among the children, which 
never existed here before. One lad was received 
to the church at its last communion—probably 
the youngest native ever admitted to a Protest- 
ant church in Turkey—and another lad, a little 
older, is to be received a few weeks hence. 
Others, both girls and boys, appear serious and 
much changed both in their temper and conduct, 





mother took him by the hand and led him to 


and we trust some of them, nof yet proposed fur 


Pp attributed the good work to the Sabbath- 
school prayer-meetings, which were held once a 
week. Conversions are occurring every week. 

‘« There’ll be no More Sorrow There.’’ 

The same speaker related the following incident, 
which exhibits the result of mission-school ef- 
forts. A little fellow three weeks ago, sat on the 
marble steps in front of a public building in 
Chicago, singing 


“There'll be no more sorrow there.” 





Just ashe finished, an infidel turned the corner 









on his way to the cars, and catching the last 
words said to him, “My little fellow, what are 
you singing ?” 

“There'll be no more sorrow there,” he re- 
plied. 

“Where ?” 

“In heaven above?” said the little fellow. 

The man took the train and came east. But 
the words descended into hie heart, and God 
used the fragment of that beautiful song, as it 
came from a little Irish boy’s heart, as an arrow 
of conviction to an infidel’s conscience, and he 
has since fornd Christ. 


*¢And Shall we Upward Rise?’’ 


The singing of the verse containing this line, 
and the tenor of the remarks and prayers sug- 
gested some sweet thoughts of that better land 
where the weary pilgrim rests. The whole ex- 
ercises tended to heavenly contemplation. One 
remarked : 

How much there is to attract us heavenward. 
Has riches attraction? Heaven is full of im- 
perishable wealth. Do honors attract? What 
honor equal to wearing the starry crown? Is 
social intercourse sweet? 0, this is very plea- 
sant in this room, but what will it be above, 
when we all meet there? And have not some 
of us loved children, loved parents there? To 
goto heaven is to go to meet them and to be 
with them. 0, there is much to draw us up- 
ward. What is there to keep us below? 0, the 
confusion, 0, the aboundiug sin, and pain and 
sorrow; 0, the strife and conflict in the world 
around us! What is there to keep us here, do 
we ask? Only one thing, beloved Christians— 
the will of our father in heaven to be more 
fully wrought out by us and in us. Save this, 
what hinders us from the longing cry, “0, that 
I had the wings of a dove.” Here we may glo- 
rify the Father, by active working, by patient 
suffering ; in heaven we cannot. Here on earth 
we may honor Christ in affliction, in cross- 
bearing, in heaven he will honor us in crown- 
wearing around his throne. 


*¢The Dead Heart.”’ 

All over our city, on the corners of the streets, 
posted in conspicuous places, we notice a picture 
of alarge black heart. On it is written “The 
Dead Heart.” Now whether this is the anneunce- 
ment of some forthcoming novel, or of some start- 
ting theatrical play, we may not know, nor does 
itmatter. But to us all there is something sugges- 
tive in the large black object staring us as we 
walk the streets, and labelled “ the dead heart.” 
How many dead hearts there are in living men! 
Hearts dead to human feeling, to holy affections, 
to generous impulses; hearts dead to the God 
who made them, to the Saviour who gave himself 
for them, to every motion of the Holy Spirit who 
would fillthem! Hearts “dead in trespasses and 
in sins,” 0 how many all around us! Have we 
none in our own households? Let us pray that 
the Spirit may breathe upon these, that they may 
live unto eternal life. 





Boston Noon Prayer-Meeting. 
[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.] 


Backslider Reclaimed and Sinner Gonverted.— 
Eighteen years ago a young man was led into the 
church, but gradually went back to the world, its 
amusements and follies, and finally to his cups. 
He was beaten with many stripes, was thrown out 
of employment and respectable society, and three 
months ago left his wife in despair, and in the 
dark as to his wanderings and purposes. In 
agony of soul she called upon her neighbors for 
advice and consolation. Fortunately, they were 
pious people, and she was advised to carry the 
case to Jesiis. But having nevercalled upon his 
blessed name, she must inquire how to do it, and 
asshe was endeavoring to follow others, the Spirit 
came upon her, and she wrestled with God, find- 
ing relief only in an inward assurance of her ac- 

pt and adoption into the family of the re- 
deemed. She continued, by day and by night, to 
pray that the spark once so bright in the heart ef 
her beloved one might be fanned into a flame of 
light, to guide him to Jesus and his home. Her 
prayer has been heard and answered, and to-day 
her husband is with her again—a converted man, 
enjoying with her the prayer meeting, religious 
cirele, and family altar. MERCHANT. 








THE SOUTHWESTERN FIELD. 


Clippings from the Correspondence of the South- 
Western Sunday-School Union. 


New Orteans.—In our southwestern field 
we are yet without the host of ready corres- 
pondents which add so largely to the interest of 
your useful paper. 

The few articles which itis in my power occa- 
sionally to forward, are merely extracts from 
letters written without any expectation on the 
part of the writer, of their being spread out in 
your columns. These letters show, however, that 
we also have in the midst of us, earnest, warm- 
heerted workers, and that the cause is not slum- 
bering in our sunny clime. 

Your paper teems so largely with reports and 
suggestions from graduates and seniors in the 
Sunday-school cause, that it will create a plea- 
sing variety, by occasionally hearing from us, 
who class as Freshmen or Sophomores. 


Texas is a truly interesting field. It is almost 
an empire in geographical extent, and possesses 
a fertile soil, and a mild and equable climate. 
Whilst it is rapidly developing its resources, 
and increasing in material wealth, it is pleasing 
to see its sons and daughters—many of whom 
know of the Sunday-school but by report— 
giving their time, their energies and their labor 
of love, to establish and sustain as a home insti- 
tution, the Sabbath-school. 

Acent §. W. 8. 


Woopvitue, Tyler county, Texas.—Allow me 
to thank you for the promptness shown in fill- 
ing our order for books, as well as for the papers, 
&c., presented to us. 

The books and papers give entire satisfaction, 
and render our Sunday-school very much more 
interesting and attractive than it could possibly 
be without them. 


S. Union. 


Ours is the first Sunday-school ever sustained 
here. We number about seventy-five pupils and 
ten teachers. The school is conducted strictly 
on the union plan, that is, if a union of young 
people of no particular denominational prefer- 
ences can be called a union. 

We are all young people, and mostly inexpe- 
rienced in Sunday-school matters; but we think 
we are doing some good by keeping the children 
out of the streets on the Sabbath, and by putting 
into their hands profitable reading matter; a 
privilege which but few have ever enjoyed before. 
The papers come regulariy, (the Banner and 
Sunday-School Times,) and are received with 
eagerness. 

As an incentive to study I have offered cards 
for verses learned, and then for a certain num- 
ber of cards, a premium. The result has sur- 
passed my highest anticipations; and, by the 
the close of the session a large number of the 
pupils will be entitled to prizes. Now I wish to 
to ask you as a favor te please inform me what 
will be appropriate to give to them? I know 
that Bibles would be the best, as but few, if any, 
have Bibles; (many had no Testaments until 
we gave them.) 

The Sunday-school seems to me te be the 
next best thing to a church. «Oftentimes it is 
the only religious exercise we have on the 
Sabbath, All take a great interest in it. We 








can already see the effects of it. The children 
seem to have a higher moral character, and are 
made better in every respect through its infiu- 
ences, Although mone of us lay claim to great 
piety, yet we are anxious to do good to the chil- 
dren and to the community. -P., 

* . Syperintendént. 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


THE ORIENTALS OF LONDON. 
LONDON, October 11, 1860, 


HAVE frequently adverted to the great ac- 

tivity of British Christians in sending the 
gospel to every part of the heathen world, while 
they manifest a most extraordinary indifference 
to the spiritual destitutions of hundreds of thou- 
sands at their own doors. But their unaccountable 
neglect of poor heathen Orientals, who have 
visited these shores, has been most lamentable. 
Cases have actually occurred in this city very 
recently, where intelligent Mohammedans from the 
East, hearing in their far distant homes, of the, 
greatness and goodness of this country, have 
come to spend months in investigating what 
England was, especially in her religion, and have 
left after a few weeks, fearing to remain longer 
in a land which seemed to them to be tempting 
God’s severest judgments by its wickedness. 


WHAT INTELLIGENT MOHAMMEDANS 
HAVE THOUGHT. 


They felt that if there was justice in heaven, | 
a doom similar to that by which Sodom and 
Gomorrah were overwhelmed, must speedily be 
the portion of the country, and they hasted away 
lest they should be overwhelmed in the over- 
throw. They saw crowds of paupers in the 
streets, undeserving the alms they solicited, and 
the wealthiest city in the world, and the city 
which claims to possess the greatest amount of 
intelligent religion of any city on earth, taking 
no measures to distinguish the unfortunate from 
the profligate, and to relieve the miserable want 
of the really oppressed and destitute. They beheld 
the streets. swarming with poor, fallen, wretched 
females, and were horrified at the sensuality and 
sin, which such scenes suggested. They saw in 
the diversified dealings of trade, truth and honesty 
almost banished; while falsehood and trickery 
had ceased to pay even the tribute of a blush to 
the virtue on which they trampled. And they 
saw that instead of endeavoring to teach poor 
foreigners who came to their shores, the doc- 
trines and precepts, and duties of the holy reli- 
gion of which they boasted, their only aim seemed 
to be to fleece them of everything, drive them 
into dens of infamy, and almost force them to 
become animals, and then shut them up at last in 
the workhouse or the prison. And so these 
strangers fled terrified and amazed at such an 
unexpected development of the boasted religion 
of the English: and thanked the God they wor- 
shiped, and the false prophet by whom they 
had been misled, that the religion of England 
was not their religion. 

London, which is the world’s emporium, the at- 
traction of the whole race of man, the centre of 
riches, civilization and liberty, is constantly draw- 
ing to itself, through its commercial relations and 
operations, the dwellers of every clime. Thousands, 
and tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands 
bring the produce of their own lands to this 
focus of trade. They mingle with the bustle and 
din of this vast metropolis, and swell its com- 
merce. They navigate English vessels, aye and 
American vessels also, when no one else could. 
They linger months in London, become familiar 
with the worst vices which characterize the land, 
crowd the jails and workhouses, and until very 
recently were permitted either to die at the very 
doors of Bible and mission-houses, or return to 
their far distant homes, having never heard of 
Christ or salvation through his blood. 
NEGLECTED CONDITION OF THE ORIEN- 

TALS IN LONDON. 

TI have no means of learning exactly the num- 
ber of Orientals who visit the port of London 
annually, in connection with the commerce of 
the country. But including those from India, 
China, Syria, Arabia, Persia, and the South Sea 
Islands, their number is very large. Last year 
the city missionary who now labors among the 
Orientals exclusively, visited nearly or quite 4,000. 
Seamens’ and Mariners’ Friend Societies have 
leng existed in London, and much has been 
accomplished for seamen in general, probably 
quite as much asin New York or Philadelphia. 
But from the fact that it was almost impos- 
sible to, procure a suitable person who could 
speak the language of these people, until very re- 
cently absolutely nothing was done for their 
spiritual benefit, and thousands of heathens have 
been living within the sound of the church-bells 
of this city for months, without ever hearing of 
Christ or salvation through his precious blood. 
No one unacquainted with the condition of Asi- 
atic strangers in London, could have any idea of 
their actual condition. Anintelligent Mohammedan 
from India, stated to the missionary in the hear- 
ing of the secretary of the city mission, that he 
had been five months in England, and had been 
here six times before, and no living creature had 
ever spoken one word to him on the religion of 
the country, or of salvation by faith in Christ. He 
had six times returned from England to India, 
without hearing one word about the gospel. 
Until recently there was no provision of any sort 
for even the protection of the poor Lascars, who 
arrived in London. Their only places of abode 
were the wretched dwellings of some of their own 
countrymen, who had settied down with low, 
abandoned English women, who soon abstracted 
all the money they had, by supplying them with 
all their evil hearts could wish. A more wretch- 
ed and filthy condition could scarcely be con- 
ceived, than that in which most of the Orientals 
were doomed to live in London. Twenty to 
thirty were often found in our most wretched 
lodging-houses, and not finding ships, multi- 
tudes of them became beggars and criminals. 
Some two or three years since, there were at least 
300 Asiatic beggars of the most wretched cha- 
racter in the streets of London. At least forty 
were lodged in the different workhouses. One 
workhouse alone had at one time twenty-eight 
Lascars. Eighteen or twenty were habitually in 
the London prisons. Very many of them actually 
perished in the London streets from hunger, 
robbery and cold, and no Christian heart heaved a 
sigh over their miserable end. Indeed all that 
was known about them was from the coroner’s 
report, “Found dead,” to which ought to have 
been added, “without having heard of Christ.” 
In 1854, 755 and ’56, upwards of 100 died in the 
streets, in these miserable abodes, and in the 
hospitals, 40 inquests being held during the same 
time. And in the same space of time, 1,031 were 
admitted to the Dreadnought hospital alone, a 
ship anchored in the river Thames, and used as 
an hospital. 


ASIATIC VICES IN LONDON. 

Many of the lowest gambling-houses, where 
spurious coins were circulated, and where opium 
smoking rooms were provided, were supported 
entirely hy Lascars. Each house would be fre- 
quented by natives of one country. The Malays 
in one, the Chinese in another, and so with the 
Arabs and the East Indians. Poor creatures! 
They were really utterly neglected both in body 
and soul, and their condition cried loudly for 
some remedy for the numerous evils under which 
they labored. 

Affecting sketches have often been sent home 











—— 


from China of opium smoking-rooms, in that far 
distant land, when any one who desired it, could 
see emaciated Chinese, and other natives of the 
Bast, lying half sillyon ‘their miserable bed, in 
some vile place, smoking opium within four miles 
of the London missionary committee rooms. A 
few of these smoking rooms still exist. I visited 
one myself with the city missionary, and it was 
teally @ gad sight. In a low, filthy, wretched 
place, the proprietor of the room having bought 
| the opium for about $6 per Ib., dilutes it with mo- 
| lasses, or some such stuff, and retails it to those 
who wish to smoke. A small thimbleful is 
placed in a pipe with a cover, with very small 
holes like a pepper-box. A lamp is fixed in the 
middle of the bed, or wretched apology for a bed, 
the party wishing to smoke lying on one side of 
the light, andthe proprietor on the other, who 
prepares and lights the pipe, and hands it to the 
other. It very soon stupifies the party, and he is 
unable to stand, I tried to make them get 
up, but with a silly smile, they said they were not 
able. The mi y once r trated with 
the Chinaman who kept a room, about the sin- 
fulness of this practice. He said, “ You send 
opium to China against our will; and yet when 
you see us using it here, you condemn it as sin- 
ful: how is this?” For his smoke the Chinese 
pays two to four cents, and is permitted to lie on 
the bed until he can take care of himself. In- 
deed the opium man does very much as the first 
liquor sellers of London did, when they adver- 
tised “‘ As much liquor as will make a man drunks 
and straw to lie on until he gets sober, for six- 
pence !” 











EFFORTS AT REFORM. 

But within. the last four or five years a most 
wonderful change has been wrought in connee- 
tion with the poor Orientals visiting London. The 
helpless position of those foreigners, and the gross 
imposition to which they were exposed, most 
strongly appealed to the sympathies of England 
for a home to be provided where their wants 
might be understood, where they might lodge 
without being exposed to imposition, where fel- 
low countrymen or Orientals generally might 
meet together, where captains requiring Lascar 
crews might apply, and where the moral condi- 
tion of the strangers might be consulted. A 
Christian Prince from India, who resided for 
some time in London, called Maha Raja Dieleep 
Singh, was one of the chief promoters of this noble 
design, and one of the largest contributors to its 
fund. An association was formed, of which Lord 
Cholmondeley is president, funds were collected, 
and a large building was erected near the West 
India docks, called “The Strangers’ Home.” I 
have myself visited the “Home.” It is a large, 
attractive, and cheerful establishment, capable of 
accommodating at one time ever two hundred 
with comfortable and respectable lodgings, with 
abundance of wholesome food, at a cost which 
will simply render the “ Home’’ self-sustaining. 
Each lodger pays eight shillings, or about $1.90 
per week for full board, baths, washing, and me- 
dical attendance. No one can be admitted with- 
out payment. If they cannot pay themselves, 
some one must pay for them, and arrangements 
are made by which benevolent persons purchase 
tickete and present themto needy Lascars. $2.50 
are charged for those who board in what is called 
the European fess. A night's lodging can be 
had for six cents, a bath four cents, breakfast 
or supper six cents, and dinner ten cents. The 
institution also takes care of the moneys and other 
valuables of the Lascars, teaches them, as far 
as they are willing to learn, the English language, 
and acts as a shipping agent for Asiatic servants 
and Lascars; and every facility is furnished for 
making them acquainted with our holy religion, 
and placing the Word of God, in their own lan- 
guage, in the hands of all who will receive it. 

WHAT THE “HOME” HAS DONE. 

The “Home” has been opened only about three 
years. A little before that period the city mission 
had appointed a missionary exclusively to the 
Orientals in London, and they have been so for- 
tunate as to find a man wonderfully and admira- 
bly calculated for the work. He is taken frem 
the same class of plain men from which the city 
misionaries are usually selected, was never out of 
England, and yet can read to these strangers the 
sacred Scriptures in Persian, Arabic, Hindu, and 
Malay, while he can converse freely with them in 
Hindoostanee, and make himself understood in 
French to the natives of the Mauritius. Inevery 
other respect also, the missionary is admirably 
adapted to his work. His whole coul is engaged, 
and he has a wonderful facility of attaching the 
poor Lascar to himself, He permits neither night, 
nor storm, nor danger of any kind to place a limit 
to his work. From what I learned in my visit to 
the ‘‘ Home,” from the missionary, and from the 
reports of the city mission, the results connected 
with this institution, and with the missionaries’ 
labors, have been eminently successful. The 
prison, which three years since had twelve or 
fourteen Asiatic prisoners, now contains not more 
than three. The workhouse, which then had 
thirty Asiatic inmates, for the past two winters 
has had but three, and forthree years there have 
been only fifty-three cases of sickness, thirteen 
deaths, and not one single inquest has been held 
on the body of a Lascar during that time. Of 300 
beggars who formerly infested the streets, not 
more than about thirty now remain, and these, 
from the connections they havo formed, and find- 
ing begging a lucrative trade, cannot be got 
away. But better than all, there is not now a 
single Asiatic crimp in the port of London. The 
illegal trade of these men has been fairly taken 
out of their hands, and they, with most of the 
keepers of the opium-smoking rooms, have been 
forced to engage on ships, and go home, or to 
some other land. Lam Apoo, who long kept a 
vile and sinful establishment here, has gone to 
New York, to see if you have an opening for him 
there, and will permit him to spread ruin and 
misery among his countrymen. 

The Lascar shipping agent connected with the 
“Home” has shipped, since it was opened, 1,075 
Asiatics and Lascars. 1,139 natives of India, Ma- 
lays, Chinese, Africans, Arabs, and South Sea 
Islanders have resided in the “ Home,” a longer 
or shorter period, during the past three years, 
and these have deposited with the institution, for 
safe keeping, funds to the amount of £1,694 178. 
2d., or $8,132, besides other valuable property. 
During the last year alone, the missionary has 
visited 24 ships with Lascar crews, conversed 
with 342 Asiatics and Lascars on board ship and 
3,829 on shore, of whom 93 were female natives of 
the East. 

He visited every Asiatic known to be in the 
hospital, jail, or workhouse, and inquired into 
the case of every beggar found in the streets. He 
has read the Scriptures, or been present when 
they were read by natives, in 26 different lan- 
guages, on 1,211 occasions. He has given away 
or sold to those who could read, 110 portions of 
Scripture, and 1,987 tracts, in 22 different lan- 
guages. He has always been gladly received, aud 
has often been visited by Orientals at his own 
room, seeking counsel and advice. 

CASES FROM THE MISSIONARY’S JOUR- 

NAL. 

I have been permitted to read the missionary’s 
journal, and it is deeply interesting. He gives 
many cases where his labors have been attended 
with signal blessings, and where the poor benight- 
ed heathen have given good evidence that they 
have renounced idolatry and embraced the Sa- 
viour. But the sojourn of most of the Orientals 
in London is now so short, that though he has 
much pleasure in witnessing the ready and cordial 
reception of the truth, yet in but few cases is he 
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permitted to see the seed sown producing fruit. } 
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Of a Chinese woman the missionary thus speaks: 
«Sing Sung was a native of Ningpo, China. She 
came to England as nurse to a returning mis- 
sionary’s wife and children. She could talk no 
Bnglish and, was a heathen. She lived in my 
houee, and before she left she made some ad- 
vances in the English language, and requested to 
join in our family devotions. She was furnished 
with a copy of the Scriptures in Chinese. She 
left England in the service of the Bishop of Hong 
Kong.” Two years after, the missionary heard, 
through Dr. and Mrs. McGowan, returned mis- 
sionaries, that they knew Sing Sung, and that 
she declared to them her determination to worship 
idols no more. 

Nicholas Zaid was a native of Gambia. Was 
in the service of Prince Gortchakoff, at Constanti- 
nople, up to the time of the Russian war. He was 
nominally a member of the Greek chureb, but knew 
nothing of the Scriptures but the name. He was 
presented with a French Testament, which he read 
with great interest, and attended most earnestly to 
the instructions of the missionary. After residing 
a short time at the “Home,” he left as servant to 
a Dutch gentleman going to America, where I 
trust he may find some one to tell him of the love 
of Christ. 

A few wretched specimens of humanity find 
their way to London from islands and continents 
where no missionary ever trod, and where the 
natives are really savages, or little above savages. 
I learned that there was lately in the ‘“‘ Home” a 
native of Hope Island, one among the Kingsmill 
group. He is called Iraboona, or Ben Block. No 
book was ever printed in his language, and no mis- 
sionary ever had visited his island. This, I be- 
lieve, is the island at which the “ United States 
Exploring Expedition” touched in 1839, when 
they found on the island an Irishman named 
Adams, who had been there nineteen years, and 
during all that time had never seen a European. 
There are four heathen divinities belonging to the 
islands, but Ben acknowledged but two. While he 
was at the “ Home” the missionary learned so much 
of his language that he could converse a little 
with him, and tell him in his own tongue the way 
of salvation by Christ. The language is allied to 
the Malay, and this is the first missionary who 
ever communicated divine truth in that language. 
He received the truth gladly, and said the people 
of his island would be so glad to hear the same 
truths from the missionary. The people are not 
cannibals, and they have no established priest- 
hood. The poor fellow has left England, but 
whether he will ever find his way to his own 
island is doubtful. But he has heard of Jesus, 
and that knowledge may, by God’s blessing, be 
the salvation of his soul 

Not long since a Zulu Kaffir named Ned, a 
Bushman, arrived in England. Having never 
resided in a town he soon made for the woods in 
the north of England, where he caught a sheep, 
which he evidently supposed was common pro- 
perty, killed it and proceeded to roast it. He was 
taken up for sheep stealing, but not being con- 
sidered responsible for his actions he was sent to 
the “ Strangers’ Home” to be taken care of. But 
he regarded the Home as a prison, and three 
times during the month of November he ran 
away to seek a more congenial home in the woods. 
The last time he was caught in Highgate Wood, 
where he had constructed his hut, killed and 
skinned another sheep, and while a portion of it 
was roasting, he was found stretched on his back, 
enjoying the luxuries of his forest home in Novem- 
ber. He was sent to the Old Bailey in London 
for trial. But no one appeared to prove the charge, 
and he was released, when the Archdeacon of Na- 
tal, being in London, came forward and offered 
to take Ned back to Africa, but soon after he was 
killed by a train of cars at Harrow in England. 
It was supposed the poor creature was trying to 
get away to the woods again, and being ignorant 
of the nature of a railway lost his life by a pass- 
ing train. 

In the fall of 1556, the dowager Queen of Oude, 
in India, visited England with a retinue of 130 
pergons, men and women, and she seemed to 
bring India with her in luxury, habit, garb, wor- 
ship, and every other particular. A Mohammedan 
priest and an astrologer, were among the number. 
To this pany the missi y found access, 
and often visited the inmates of Harley House, 
where they resided in London, read the Scrip- 
tares, and talked with them about sin and sal- 
vation by the blood of Christ. 

But I will enter no further into details. Scores 
of Orientals are leaving London every week, and 
probably not one now leaves who does not carry 
with him some knowledge of the true God and of 
Jesus Christ, and the way of salvation through 
his precious blood. M. Lg 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20, 1860. 
Tae New York Scnpay-Scnoot Association MEETING— 

INTERESTING Speecurs or THE Rev. C. J. JONES AND 

OruEeRs—INnrant Scoot Teacuine POR THE Next Meet~- 

1nc—C.Lus-Hovuses Usep ror Sapsata-Schoots—THeE 

PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND Mr. G. H. 

Sruart’s Sprecn. 
sig: E New York Association of Teachers met in the 

Mariner’s church, corner of Catherine and Madison 
streets, on Monday evening last, and was an occasion of 
deep interest, Ralph Wells, Esq., occupied the chair, 
and no one present will soon forget the interesting ac- 
caunt given by the seaman’s chaplain, the Rev. C. J. 
Jones, of his boyhood and early life, and of his wonderful 
conversion to God, illustrating the value of early Sabbath- 
school instruction. 

The Rev. Mr. Payson spoke with interest of the neigh- 
borhood prayer-meetings, and Mr. Baker, of the late Dr. 
Alexander’s mission-school, spoke of the great spiritual 
success of the labors of the devoted missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union, who is sustained by 
that school in the sunny south. 

Mr. Parsons, the delegate from the Brooklyn Union, 
gave us a very interesting account of the work of sys- 
tematic visitation in this city. In asingle case, one lady 
three months ago took a district, opened a neighborhood 
prayer-meeting in one of the families, and already six 
hopeful conversions are reported as the result. Two of 
these are Romanists. 

At our next meeting of the Association, at the Sixteenth 
street Baptist church, on the 19th November, it is ex- 
pected that the important subject of infant-school teach- 
ing will come prominently before the Association, and 
with such efficient workers in that department as 
brothers Wells, Hartt, and others, I need not say it will 
be an interesting meeting. 

The political campaign is resulting in some incidental 
benefit to the Sunday-school cause. For instance, one of 
our mission-schools, that has for a year or two occupied 
very inconvenient and unwholsome rooms, and were un- 
able to obtain better accommodations, has just rented 
one of the new and commodious club houses erected by 
one of the campaign clubs, and have therein room for a 
thousand children, which number they hope soon to ob- 





2. 

We are all much interested with the “Times’” report 
of brother Stuart’s address at the last Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. 

I 





ded in ig my correspond of last 
week into brief “items” as an experiment in the hope of 
saving room and time in the reading. I find that it is 
not 80 easy doing the same thing repeatedly. Crepo. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27, 1860. 
Sapsatu-ScaooL CONVaNTION at KINDERHOOK—SY8TE- 

MATIC VISITATION AND THE CuURCHES or New YORK. 

N° one can estimate the value of a single, earnest per- 

severing Sabbath-school man, in a town or county. 
The whole great cause in a town, and sometimes in a 
county rests entirely upon the shoulders of one or 
twomen. Alas! it is too true, that there are very few 
executive men. 

A Sabbath-school Convention was called at Kinder- 
hook, Columbie, Co., N. Y., on the 26th iust., by the effici- 

» ent town secretary, Wm. IL. Rainey, in association with 
others. 

The pastor of the Presbyterian church, the Rev. Mr. 
Berry was called to preside. He said in the opening, 
that the meeting was not for set speeches, or formal ad 
dresses on general subjects, but direct and pertinent in- 
quiry and information on the subject of Sabbath-schools, 
teachers and scholars, parents and children, and church 
members, &c. 

This programme was most strictly adhered to, and I 
never heard in a single day a more spont: 8, ear- 


The attendance was very large, of substantial men, 
women and young people. In the evening an interest- 
ing childrens’ meeting was held at Valatie, two miles 
distant. It was thought an excellent impulse was given 
to the good cause. 

On Wed: evening last, the scond meeting of the 
New York Sunday-School Union Missionary Committee, 
with a delegation from the various churches was held in 
the Rev. Dr. Burchard’s church. The subject was, the re- 
ported progress of the churches in the work of “Systema- 
tic District Visitation.” The reports from the Rev. Dr. 
Hatfield’s church, the Sixteenth Baptist church and many 
others, were of the most encouraging and interesting 





character. A great work is now before New York and 

Brooklyn in this matter. May the good Lord prospe: 

his work. CREDO. 
HARTFORD, October 27 , 1860. 


T our State Convention, in New Haven, in June, 1858, 

a pastor from Litchfield county, speaking of the need 
of Sabbath-school mission work in Connecticut, referred, as 
an example, to “ Barkhamsted, with its church planted 
high on the hill top, pointing its spire heavenward; 
once well filled and ably supplied, now for a long time 
closed, the building empty, the pulpit untenanted, the 
bell hanging silent in the belfry. For a year and a half 
there was no service in that church, no breaking of the 
bread of life from that altar, no weekly prayer-meeting 
in that parish, no barrier to sin reared by God’s people 
in that community.” 

The old house thus described has been recently repaired 
and much improved, in internal and external appearg 
ance. The Rev. John E. Elliott, a graduate, a year since, 
of East Windsor Theological Seminary, who was active 
in the canvassing of our State, under the Home Evangeli- 
zation Committee of our General Association, has been 
supplying the pulpit for some time, stirring the people to 
good works and leading inall efforts at improvement. 

Last Sabbath afternoon the congregation of the nearest 
Methodist church was invited to join this people in a 
union Sabbath-school meeting at their rejuvenated house 
of worship. Notwithstanding the storm, a good andi- 
ence assembled to listen to an address from the State 
Sabbath-school missionary. The Rev. Messrs. Elliott and 
Crawford also spoke earnestly and appropriately. It is 
hoped that the Sabbath-school of this church, which has 
been sometimes abandoned during the winter, will be 
hereafter sustained without intermission. GLEANER. 





NONESDALE, Pa., Oct. 22, 1860. 
SirvaTion, Scenery AND OniGIN OF HonEsDALE—TEE 

Unsi0n or SunpAY-ScHOOLS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

—Tue Misst1on-Scrnoot or HoNnesDALe. 

‘SITUATED in a nest-like valley, cleaved ont of the 
hills, is the goodly town of Honesdale, the county 
seat of Wayne county, Pa. The surrounding scenery, 
and that viewed from the summit of the stage road lead- 
ing to Honesdale from the New York and Erie Railroad, 
is truly Alpine and magnificent. The day was gloomy 
when I entered the town, but an hour in the warm atmos- 
phere of friendship and Christian brotherhood sufficed to 
make one feel that the clouds overhead were banished. 

Honesdale (named after the celebrated Philip Hone, of 
New York,) being the head of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal, naturally attracts a considerable population and a 
large business. Canal beatmen we should expect to find in 
great numbers, and shopkeepers to supply their wants; 
but the stranger might not suppose that here is also a re- 
fined society, living in elegant residences, and that here 
are the evidences of taste in nice gardens, carefully laid 
out streets, bordered with maples, all aglow with antum- 
nal tints. Rarely will you find in the Middle States a 
greater number of cultivated people than in Honesdale. 

The place, however, assumed in my eyes a greater im- 
portance when I learned that here were several hundred 
Sunday-school children, and that a greater interest 
(though there is still room for more) was now taken in 
the moral welfare of the young than ever before. A kind 
feeling exists between the various evangelical churches, 
and on Sunday, the 21st of October, a union meeting of 
all the Sabbath-schools was held in the Presbyterian 
church. It was good to see the Rev. Mr. Scott, the Epis- 
copal clergyman, with the broad view of Tyng, Bedell, 
and other worthies of that communion, heading his Sun- 
day-school procession; the Rev. Mr. Meade, of the Me 
thodist Episcopal church, marching up with his big 
Bible-class and the smaller scholars of his echool; the 
Baptist Sabbath-school flock under its superintendent; 
the Rev. Mr. Bauer, of the Lutheran church, with his 
“Young Germany,” in the best sense of the word; Mr. 
Waller, superintendent of the Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
and Mr. Snyder, the superintendent and the founder to a 
great extent of the union mission-school, with his little 
ones—all entering the Presbyterian church to listen to 
an address from the Rev. J.C. Fletcher. I must say, how- 
ever, that teachers and scholars had been looking forward 
with no little degree of interest to this day, under the expec- 
tation that the Rev. Dr. Westbrook would meet them, and 
tell them of Sunday-school doings in other parts of our 
country. But as the Secretary was unwell, and could not 
fill this appointment, the lot fell to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher. 
I can only add, that Dr. Westbrook’s visit, three years 
ago, is remembered with the greatest pleasure, and I 
have no doubt that his addresses and conversations 
have formed an important erain the minds of some en- 
gaged in the good cause at Honesdale. The Rev. Mr. 
Seott presided, and appropriately introduced each 
speaker. The exercises were opened by singing some of 
the beautiful tunes in the Sabbath-School Bell, and I was 
convinced that children could sing sweetly and heartily, 
too, in Pennsylvania, as well as in New England. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Groton, Mass., 
and the address was then made by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher. 
He showed the adaptability of the Sunday-school to reach 
the youth ofevery nation, passed a high encomium upon 
the Sunday-schools in the United States, dwelt upon its 
missionary aspects, urged the great importance of lay- 
preaching, (or Sunday-echool teaching,) and of the won- 
derful instrumentality of Sunday-school books. He then, 
for some minutes, interested people and children in the 
children of Brazil, and demonstrated how the young of 





that nation of eight millions—the strongest and most 
prosperous state in South America—might be reached 
by good books. 

Interesting remarks were then made by the Rev. Mr. 
Meade, who said his heart and hand were in the Sunday- 
school cause, and earnestly urged that none present were 
too young to become disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Singing was interspersed throughout the exercises, which 
were brought toa close at four o’clock. The house was 
crowded. In the evening, the Rev. Mr. Fletcher add i 


We must, 





you b our Stockt 
Piet Mn EM te Me oe 
som street meetings, in out-door mee! s 
iu your os Sandayschoote. -™ Let there be 4 
strife between us, for we are brethren.” 


Let the Eo pe Set bless the Sonth; let the East 
pray, God bless the West. Let the South, the West re- 
echo the sound, until from Maine to Texas, from Vir- 
ginia to Cajifornia, from Iowa to Florida, prayer, prayer, 
unceasing prayer, for each other, ascends to the skies. 

G.G 





PITTSBURG, Pa., Oct. 24, 1860, 


DITOR OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES :—Happen- | 


ing a few weeks since to be at Walcott, N. Y., I was 
rmitted to pass a very pleasant Sabbath, and attend 
nteresting Sabbath-echool meetings at 144 and 7 P. M. 
The former was a meeting for the children, and was held 
in the First Presbyterian church. Addresses were made 
by Kev. J. Manderville, chaplain of the Work House at 
Rochester, J. W. Hatch, Esq., of the same city, both of 
whom are workmen that need not be ashamed, and a Mr. 
Miller, of Chicago, who also took charge of the singing. 
In the evening the exercises were held in the Methodist 
church, when the time was occupied by the same breth- 
ren. Here the house. was crowded to its utmost i- 
ty, and for two hours attentive listeners gave evidence of 
their interest in the good work by a fixedness of atten- 
tion that was, to say the least, pleasant to behold. The 
address uf Brother Manderville was very plain, practical 
and earnest, and if we may judge from resulta, I think 
he pretty effectually “stirred up the people,” and for 
once in their lives, if never before, the good people of 
Wolcott had the path of duty plainly marked out to 
them. On Thursday of the same week the children con- 
nected with the First Baptist and Presbyterin churchee 
enjoyed a picnic, which was held about a nrile out of 
town, in a beautiful grove, whither they went in car- 
riages, headed by the “ Wolcdtt Brass Band.” 

It was really a fine sight to witness the “little sol- 
diers” as they went through the streets, with “ banners 
floating,” two or three of which drew especial attention, 
A very neat one, gotten up by some of the young Misses, 
bore this motto : 


“The Sabbath-school the hope of the World.” 


It was a sentiment worthy of “ older heads,” contain- 
ing a truth seldom realized by the devoted Sunday-school 
laborer. Another banner particularly arrested our at- 
tention, not only use jt was a gi one, but from 
the fact that we believe it set forth the real feeling of 
the design: “Iam a Sabbath-school Boy.” God grant 
the little hero e, and a disposition to “ fight on” till 
the battle he shall win. On a succeeding Sabbath, at 4 
P. M., we attended a mission Sunday-school just North 
of Wolcott, in the country, superintended by L. Plank, 
Esq., Which has been in very successful operation during 
the summer, but is to be closed soon for the winter. It 
really appears to us that a man of the tact and energy of 
Mr. Plank ought to be able to sustain such a school dur- 
ing the winter also. It is fearfully disastrous to the in- 
terest of schools to be closed for six or eight months of 
the year. It seems very much like cutting down trees in 
the autumn that they may sprout up when spring 
comes. No! no!! Keep the school alive the year round, 
remembering that “time once past mever can return,” 
and “the moment that is lost is lost forever.” Souls 
are precious! then “ work while the day lasts. “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall prosper, tis 
or that, or whether both shall be alike good. After visit- 
ing the last school referred to, in company with a Chris- 
tian brother, we dropped in at the Presbyterian church 
at Rose Valley, a small village near by, when we found 
the house crowded by an intelligent audience, composed 
of both parents and children, who were addressed by Co- 
lumbus Croul, Esq., a warm hearted friend of Surday- 
schools from Lyons, and Mr. W., before referred to. 

A fact in relation to the work in this place is worthy 
of notice, as showing how much good one live “ wide- 
awake” man can accomplish when he “has a mind to 
work.” Key. Mr. Young, the pastor of this church, as- 
sumed the pastoral duties in March last. One of the first 
inquiries made by Mr. Y., when he arrived in town, was, 
whether there was a Sunday-school. He was informed 
that they usually held one in the church during the sum- 
mer, but that they did not think of starting it until May, 
but that he could do as he pleased. Accordingly he gave 
notice that the Sunday-school would commence on the 
next Sabbath, and, as the result. one whole scholar came. 
Nothing daunted, however, he kept at work, and instead 
of a school of fifteen scholars, as has heretofore been the 
case, their usual number has been from (I think) 75 to 
100. So much for being in earnest. They attribute no 
little of the success to the use of the Sabbath-School 
Bell, from which the children sing. Mr. Young meets 
with the little ones on each Saturday for practice in this 
delightful exercise, and God is blessing his efforts. 

Cor. 





TRENTON, N.J., October 1960, 

EAR TIMES:—We have had a grand time indeed 

in Trenton with our Sunday-schools, and have ac- 
compiished we hope some good. Thursday, the 11th 
of October, was the day of the Annual Convention of our 
Mercer county Sunday-school Association. In the morn- 
ing, a spirited business meeting received the reports 
from the different township secretaries, and carefully 
considered many of the most important features of our 
work. The meeting was presided over by Mayor Mills, 
of this city. The Rev. Dr. Isaac V. Brown, made the 
opening praayer. Very great interest was manifested 
throughout, and all were encouraged to hope for still 
better things in daya to come. 

But the great gathering of all our schools was the 
especially pleasing performance of the day. At two 
o'clock, the children began to marcli for the chosen ren- 
dezvous, and soon some two thousand happy ones were 
waiting impatiently for the speaking to commence. @! 
what a glorious sight it was! I have seen southern 
fields of flowers, stretching far as eye could reach— 
nothing but bright bloom, a boundlessness of beauty; 
but this universal crowd of happy faces far surpassed 
anything I have seen for joy-giving loveliness. Who 
can doubt but that this scene stirred up those who now 
are workers to renewed energy and zeal, and led many 
who are not at work to considering the Christ-bequeath- 
ed injunction, “ Feed my lambs.” 

Short speeches and sweet singing, soon filled up the 
time allotted for the meeting. But the memory of the 
day and of its doings, remains to prove it yet a har- 
binger of lo 

Another meeting still was held in the evening, when 
addresses were made relating more particularly to the 
practical bearings of our Association upon the cause of 
Sabbath-scheols. 

It was shown that in Trenton there were twenty- 
seven hundred members of Evangelical churches, while 
the number of these who are engaged in Sunday-school 
work is only four hundred and eighty-four, making :aore 
than twenty-two hundred who are to be held respon- 
sible for the many hundreds upon hundreds of neglected 
youth among us who are out of the Sabbath-school. 

We hope to show some progress when we are called 
to meet again. 





BRAMPTON, County of Peel, Canada West, 
24th October, 1860. 
N this town, on the 17th and 18th October, was held 
the anaual meeting of the County of Peel Sabbath- 
School Union, it being its third annual meeting. 

‘The meeting was opened the first day at 9.30 A. M., in 
the Primitive Methodist church, where the business ses- 
sions were held during the sitting ofthe Convention. 

Several questions bearing on the Sabbath-school enter- 
prise were discussed in atruly Christian spirit, and reso- 
lutions passed embodying the views of the Convention 
on the different subjects brought before the meeting. 

On the evening of the first day, a public meeti 
held in the Wesleyan Methodist church, at which the 
a‘tendance was very respectable. The meeting was «d- 
dressed by several ministers and laymen in good style, 
and the meeting passed off favorably. 

The second day, at four o'clock, the children belonging 
to the several schools of the town and neighborh as- 
sembled in the Primitive Methodist church, where they 


was 





a union meeting on the “ Bible in Brazil.” He was pre- 
ceded by some very well-timed remarks by the Rev. 
Mr. Bulkly, who expressed his gratitude for what his 
ears had heard and his eyes had seen in the afternoon. 
Since Dr. Westbrook’s visit, a mission-school has sprung 
up in which many dear children are gathered. I would 
that every man of all the churches would look into that 
Sabbath-school, which is mainly kept up by the Presby- 
terians aud Episcopalians, though there are a few Me- 
thodist brethren, and I believe one or two of other de- 
nominations engaged. There isa large and increasing 
foreign por in if dale, and I believe that no- 
thing is so well calculated to put the foreign parents 
and children in affinity with Americans and American 
institutions as the Sabbath-school. God speed the good 
cause in Honesdale and elsewhere. ARNAUD. 


lati 








MONROE County, Georgia, Oct. 20, 1860. 

{INCE I wrote you last, 1 am glad to say the re- 
> vival influence in this part of the land is extending. 
In looking over the Tennessee Advocate to day, under 
“Revival Intelligence,’ I find eleven hundred con- 
versions and more reported. In Alabama, there have 
been gracious revivals. At the Greensboro’ University, 
the Rev. Dr. Wightman chancellor, almost every stu- 
dent was converted. At the East Alabama college, Au- 
burn, Dr. Sassnot president, a work of mighty power 
has embraced nearly all the students. My father writes 
me from Oxford, the seat of Emory college, that there 
has been a most gracious revival, in which eighty-two men 
were converted. The good work in Macon still goes on, 
though I believe the extra meetings have closed. Sixty, 
up to the last accounts, had joined one branch of the 





church. I could fill a whole page with this glorious 
intelligence, but I forbear. Strange to say this gracious 
infl ith the ion of Macon and La Grange, 


» wit 1p 

has almost entirely been confined to small villages and 
the country. The large cities have been almost entirely 
unvisited. I must tell you here, of what a Sunday- 
school and a ladies prayer-meeting did in my own circuit. 
I came to this circuit in January, and in March I or 
nized a Sunday-school in one of my churches, that for 
a had been‘ unblessed by a general revival. The 
leader in the movement was a lady born at the north, 
but married here who was unconverted. e soon 
an excellent school, and a noble Bible-class. Soon we 
had a quickening in the church, then a gracious prayer- 
meeting, and then a most precious revival. Every one 
of that Bible-class was cenverted. The good lady that 
assisted in its organization joined the church, and 
nearly every one of the scholars who were old enough, 

rofessed conversion. There is now in that whole com- 
munity, but one unconverted lady. Need I say that 
that is one Sunday-school that won’t suspend for winter ? 
Surely if you in the snowy north can keep your schools 
open, we, where roses bloom in D ber, and j i 
open in February, might be able to do it. 

I write you freely. I give you revival news froma 
Methodist preacher’s stand-point, for such I am. But, 
thank God, Iam not only a Methodist, but a Christian 
with a union heart. I state this in explanation of 
giving you items which principally concern that deno- 
mination. All I can learn of others I give. But as I 
take no religious papers but our own, the Sunday- 
School Times and the New York Observer, I cannot give 
you as fullaccounts as I desire. 

Brethren, why is it, at just this time, when such a 
storm is lowering in the political sky, when such a 
depth of unchristian feeling is being realized in both 
sections of our union, why is it that there is such a 
revival in this part of the land? Why such a religious 








nest outburet of interest and feeling in the great cause, 
both from pastors of all denominations and laymen. 


in yours?—why ? but to show that our Father 
is your Father; our God your God. We might be able 
to give up your manufactures, your material products; 





but we cannot give up your Kirwans, your Coekmans, 





were dd by several of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion. During the meeting the children sang several 
beautiful pieces, which had been selected for the occasion 
by their leader, 

Also, the same evening, at seven o'clock, a public meet- 
ing was held inthe same place. On the platform were 
ministers and laymen representing the different denomi- 
nations of the town and county, viz: Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and three different branches of 
the Methodists, “ Wesleyan,” “ Primitive,” and “ Episco- 
pal.” The speaking was of the right kind, well suited to 
the occasion, that of union among the different evangelical 
churches in pushing forward the great work of Sabbath- 
school enterprise. The cause was well advocated by the 
different speakers, and their remarks duly appreciated by 
the very large and attentive audience. e Primitive 
Methodist church, the largest in town, was filled to over- 
flowing, many being compelled to stand. 

In organizing the Union, and since its izati 


TV. How can we best retain in our Sabbath-echools onr 
| ieesotaed, That, | the view of this Convention, Ohris- 
. a iw ; 

' tian t to use all reasonable to secure 
| the continuance of their children in the b | 
eS ee eee 


under their charge. 
| 2. That we can do much to retain our senior 


classes 
ved, That this Convention regard it as the duty of 
Sabbath-school teachers to visit frequently the members 
of their reepective classes, and look after absentees. 
VI. How can we beet secure faithful and efficient teach- 
ers? 


Resolved, That in every Sabbath-school there should be 
maintained for adults and youth a Bible-class in which 
teachers may be trained, and from which they may be 


drawn. 
7 MISCELLANBOUS RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved, That a series of county Sabbath-school con- 


ventions be beld, at intervals of six months, in the differ- 
ent towns of the county, until the several towns shall 


have been visited to wi the Convention may be in- 
vited. 
Resolved, That the subst: of the di of this 





Convention be published in the Sunday-School Times of 
Philadelphia, and in our county newspapers, for distribu- 
tion through the county. 

In the afternoon of the second day there was 4 mass 
meeting of the Sunday-schools, when the children and 
congregation present were addressed in a number of 
brief, epirited accompanied with singing by the 
children and other devotional exercises. 

Adjourned to meet at De Witt,on the 24 Tuesday in 
April next, at 10 o’clockk A.M. DANIEL CLARK, 

irman of Cominittee. 

Lyons, Iowa, October 11, 1860, 





GREENE COUNTY, N. Y. 
‘| ‘1B Greene County (New York) Sunday-School Teach- 
l ers’ Association has just closed ite semi-annual 
meeting, having met in the village of Durham, on the 
16tb and 17th of October. 

The first meeting, on the 16th, opened with prayer, 
at 2 o'clock, P.M. After the object of the meeting was 
stated, such official vacancies as had occurred since the 
last meeting were filled. Then a programme for the an- 
nual meeting which is to be held on the third Tuesda: 
in June next, in the village of Coxsackie, was adopted. 
After this, the following subjects were proposed for dis- 
cussion at the evening session : 

1. The relations «f the Sunday-school to public wor- 


ship. 

2. The best method of managing Sunday-school libra 
ries. 

3. The most efficient method by which to make the ex- 
ercises of the Sunday-school interesting. 

4. How to secure the attention of teachers and scho- 
lars. 

5. The practicability of sustaining Sunday-schools in 
the country during the winter season. 

At the evening meeting, after a half hour devoted to 
devotional exercises, the above themes were ably dis- 
cussed by Rev. Messrs. Rockwell, Howard, Chaplin, Boing, 


Lanzing, Zabriskie, Day, Collier, Kiersted, Painter, 
Whittlesey, and Searle. The audience was large and at- 
tentive. 


The third session was held the next morning at half 
past 8 o'clock. After a half hour spent in devotional ex- 
ercises, and one hour in discussing various subjects con- 
nected with Sunday-schools, the children of the various 
Sunday-schools of the village assembled, and were ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Zabriskie, Chaplin, Rockwell, Boing, 
Lansing, Howard, Brown, and Painter. During all the 
exercises, singing had ita proper share. 

The discussion of the five subjects submitted elicited 
quite a spiriged and interesting debate. The first subject, 
involving the question whether the Sunday-schools should 
have a part of the Sabbath services given wholly tothem, 
was ably discussed, for and against. Propably, however, 
every one went as he came, willing to let every church 
adopt such a course on that subject as they thought 
best. On the second topic, relating to the libraries, all 
agreed that a child should not have two books at the 
same time, and must be held rigidly to the rule. that 
every book must be accounted for. As to the third to- 
pic, how to make the exercises of the school interesting, 
the ways and means suggested were us various as there 
were epeakers, no two having exactly the same mode, 
and yet each agreeing with what all said. On the fourth 
subject, how to secure attendance, there was but little 
diversity of opinion on the mode of getting an attend- 
ance. How to retain it, was the difficulty. On the fifth 
theme, the usual arguments were advanced. If week- 
day schools could be kept up, why not Sunday-schools ? 

The county of Greene has cause to be thankful for the 
large amount of talent that can be brought together in 
our Sunday-school Conventions. We feel that we have 
been very remiss in our county in allowing so much 
power lie idle solong. Now that the fire is kindled, we 
hope to keep it burning brighter and brighter until it 
lights all our dear teachers and children in the path that 
leads to glory. A DeLeoate. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
The insertion of advertisements in the columns 
of this paper of books other than those beating 
the Society’s imprint, does not involve any recom- 
mendation by the American Sunpay-Scnoou 
Union of what is so advertised ; nor any respon- 
sibility for the sentiments which may be ineul 


ted 
a 


care to adapt our instructions to the eapacity of each | 
scholar. 





THE 
18 A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS, | 
Not of Churches or Denominations ; 
IT HAS TWO GRAND OBJECTS: 
1st.—To 4 Sunday-school wherever there is @ dest! 
24.—To and circulate moral and religious publl- 
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pay the salaries of the Secretaries of the 





Society does not make sufficient 
lications to create a mn tae 
Contribations fcr this work are earnestly , 
may be ; t 

Treasurer of the pile 
Or they may be left at elther of the Society Depostteries 

All contributions go directly to the of Mis 
sionaries on the field, and to the supply of destitate 
with needful books. Not ONE DOLLAR CONTRIBUTED TO THE 





NEW BOOKS 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BLIND LILIA8; OR, FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. Four 
illustrations, 16 mo. 75 cents, 


“A lively, graphic, touching narrative.”—Rev. C. B. 
Taylor. 
THE BROTHER’S WATCHWORD; OR, SEEKING HIM 
WHO IS INVISIBLE, A story. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


TRUST IN GOD; OR, THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE 
OF GELLERT. 18mo. 25 cents. 


THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. A narrative for the 
young. By the author of the “ Missing Link.” $1.00. 


“It is seldom one finds a greater variety of useful and 
curious information within the limits of a single volume.” 
—Christian Times. 


CHILDREN ON THE PLAINS. By Aunt FRIENDLY. 
18mo. 40 cents. 

THE JEWISH TWINS. By Aunt Friznpty. 18mo. 40 
cents. 

PEACE IN BELIEVING. A memoir of Mra, Kast. 50 
cents. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 
cents. 

THE BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY. 80 cents. 

THE TOLL-GATE. 25 cents. 


STORIES OF THE OCKAN. 
ING. 30 cents. 


MARION’S SUNDAY; or, Stories on the Commandments. 
40 cents, 


A story for girls, 50 


By the Rev. Joan Spacip- 


THE POWER OF CHRIST TO SAVE UNTO THE 
UTTERMOST. By Camenen. 75 cents. 


IDOLS IN THE HEART. By A. L.O. 8. 50 ceuts, 
THE CHRISTIAN’S MIRROR. By A.L.0. E. 50 cents. 
COSMO'S VISIT TO HIS GRANDPARENTS. 40 cents. 


LIFE OF RICHARD KNILL. 18mo. 69 cents. 
HASTE TO THE RESCUER. 18mo. 50 cents. 
THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. 18mo. 50 cents, 


KATE AND EFFIE; OR, PREVARICATION. 18mo. 
50 cents. 


THE FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY. 18mo. 40 cents, 
ELLIE RANDOLPH; OR, THE GOOD PART. 18mo. 


5O centa. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* A complete catalogue of our books for Sabbath- 
schools will be eent free to all who wish it. oct 27-2t 





1860, ¢Reat txpucements. 186], 


My Agents are selling large numbers of my “ PICTO- 
RIAL FAMILY BIBLE,” containing about Ove Taov- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS. 

READ SOME EXTRACTS. 

Mr. Sears: “I have got 200 subscribers for the 
Bible, and list rapidly  aadbew om v 

Another says, “Send me by return 





therein. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
This is a Weekly Religi Paper, published by the 
AMERICAN Sunpay-Scnoot Union, at the very low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
It is desigued for Parents, TeEachERs, and all who are 


engaged or*interested in the religious training of the 
young. It is also an excellent Famiry Papsr. 


CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Special Arrangement for the Present Season, 


I. To Teachers or others, who are willing to canvass for 

this paper, and who will send us, at one time, the names 
of SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and seven dollars in cash, we 
will give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUAR 
TO DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL EDITION, price, $6.00; or 
of LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, price, 
$6.00. 
II. To those who will send us, at one time, the names 
of TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and fen dollars iu cash, we will 
give acopy of the new and splendid MAP OF ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM, sold by our Society, 5 feet by 8, mounted 
and colored. Price, $10. 

III. Persons who prefer as a compensation Sunday- 
School Books, published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, may obtain full information by addressing to the 
subscriber a letter of inquiry, enclosing a three cent 
postage stamp. : 

IV. Persons who prefer ing for Pp ion in 
money, and who can produce satisfactory testimonials as 
to character, will receive most liberal terms. 

#@ In all cases, under this arrangement, the name 
and Post Office address of each individual subscriber must 
accompany the order. 

83> MONTHLY TIMES. The Sunday-School Times for 
the first week in each month, is also issued in a separate 
form, as a MonTuiy paper, for those schools and families 
who do not wish to take it weekly. Price, to single sub- 
scribers, 25 cents a year. In awarding premiums or 
compensation to canvassers, four single subscribers to the 
Monthly Times are counted the same as one subscriber to 
the Weekly Times. 

4@ Specimen copies of the paper, and other docu- 
ments needed in canvassing, will be furnished gratuitous- 




















the friends in connection with it have met with many 
difficulties and much opposition from several quarters. 
But this annual meeting being so entirely successful, far 
surpassing any heretofore held, we can now take encou- 
ragement and say that amid all the discouragements to 
the friends of the Union in the past, they now have great 
reason to rejoice that much of the opposition they have 
had heretefore to contend against has disap) > AD 
they now look forward to brighter prospects and greater 
success in the future. J. GREEN. 


Local Conventions, 
[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.} 
CLINTON COUNTY, IOWA. 


COUNTY Sabbath-School Convention was held in 

Lyons, Clinton county, Iowa, commencing on Tues- 
day, the 9th inst.,and continuing two days. The Conven- 
tion was one of marked interest, and much good is hoped 
for as the result. Several towns in the county were re- 
presented, and the members showed a lively appreciation 
of the great interests involved. 
After being duly organized, the following questions 
were di i and the panying hati were 


passed : 

I, “Ilow can we extend our Sabbath-school institu- 
tion? 

Resolved, That canvassing committees ought to be ap- 
pointed to go through every community and gather into 
our Sabbath-schools neglected children. 

II. In what way can we most effectually interest the 
entire community in the Sabbath-school cause? 

Resolved, 1. That this Convention recommend that the 
pastors of the various ‘churches of the county preach at 
least one sermon in each month especially to the child- 
ren and youth of their i 








ly on applicati Address 
WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, Treasurer, 
AMERI€AN SuNDAY-SCHOOL UNiON, Pat ADELPRIA, 
Subscriptions for the State of New York will be taken 
by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 599 Broadway, New York. 


Subscriptions for New England will be taken by 
N. P. KEMP, 141 Washington 8t., Boston. 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


The mest popular music will be found in the “ PLY- 
MOUTH SABBATH-SCHOOL COLLECTION,” publish- 
ed by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 

51 and 63 John street, New York. 
Price 20c., or $15 per hundred. 
A. 8. B. & B., also publish the 


LEE AVENUE COLLECTION OF HYMNS, 
embracing over 600 ofthe best hymns in the world, and 
adapted to the various tune books. Price 37% cts. 
cloth, and 25c. half bound. bes Fr 

SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL No. 2.—The 

great success of SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL No, 1 
(three hundred and fitty thousand having been issued 
the first twenty-one months of its publication) has induced 
the podlicher to issue BELL No, 2, which will be ready 
by the lst of November. It will contain some 36 pages 
more than the present Bell, and the price will be only $2 
more per 100 copies. The music and words 0. 2 
are different from Bell No. 1. 
received for nearly 25,000 copies. 
dealers desiring 100 or more wi 
their orders. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 

octl34t No. 383 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher, 
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2. That efficient measures ought to be maintained to 
furnish needful clothing, in order to enable the children 
of the poor to attend the Sabbath-school. 

3. That this Convention recommend that, in the giving 
of premiums, a regular system be adopted, so that the 
giving of premiums shall constitute a part of the regular 
polity of the school, and not tend to excite merely spas- 
modic interest. 

4. That, in order to interest the entire community in 
the Sabbath-school cause, we recommend that the schools 
be maintained permanently the year round. 

5. We recommend and urge upon all the members of 
the church and congregation, when not really impracti- 
cable, to be regular attendants at our Sabbath-schools, 
either as teachers or students of the Word of God. 

III. Howshall we improve the internal character of our 
Sabbath-schools? 

Resolved, 1. By keeping the great object of the Sabbath- 
school institution, viz.: the glory of God in the salvation 
of souls, ever before our minds. 

2. That faithfal and efficient teachers especially are in- 
dispensable to the proper success of the Sabbath-school. 

3. By improving the mode of Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion, lst, by a more thorough classification of our scho- 
lars according to age and capacity; and 2d, by greater 





THE MOXNING STAR. 

History of the Children’s Missioucry Veusel, and of the 
MARQUESAN and MICRONESIAN Missions. By JANE 
S. WARREN. 16mo., 40 illustrations. Price 60 cents. Per 
mail, postage prepaid, 74 cents. For sale at the 

PRESBYTERIAN BOOKSTORE, 
oct27-2t 1334 Chestnut Street. 


REMOVAL. 
NEW YORK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


The New York Depository of the Ameri Sunday 
School Union has been Removep from No. 375 Broad- 
way, to 
No. 699 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 











A full assortment of Sunday-school Books always on 
G. 8. SOOFTELD 





band, at the lowest prices. . 
609 Broadway, N. Y. 





freight, 90 Bibles 
No. 3; 6 No. 2; 4 No. 1, making —") = Caen 
I have sold, notwithstanding the hard Ad 
Full ind stated by addressing 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
octl3-5t 181 William street, N. Y. 





NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


A BOOK CONTAINING 220 HYMNS AND 220 TUNES, 
FOR SIX CENTS. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN 
TUNE BOOK. 
This little work forms one of the series of SABBATH- 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS, by 
EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D., AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. AND LOWELL 
MASON, DOCTOR OF MUSIC. 
It contains 220 Hymns, set to appropriate tu the 
whole being Setocted nonk the Sabbath Hymn and Tune 
k. Only the Melodies of the tunes are given. Those 


AND 


wishing the other can conveniently use the Sab- 
— mn and Tune Book, in connection with this 
work. 


With the hope of giving this little book a wide cir- 
culation, and thus introducing inte Sabbath-schools a 
better class of Hymns and Tunes, than many which 
have been current, it is sold at just sufficient to cover the 
cost of manufacture, viz., in paper covers, $6 per 100; in 
stiff covers, $8 per 100; in cloth binding, $12 50 per 100 

Pe See sat > te nd eae ee for ten 

Published by MASON B. HERS, 

t Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, N. Y. 


A sam 
cents. 
oc6- 





THE CHILD’S ILLUSTRATED 


SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK. 


The Most Perfect and Desirable Work of the 
kind ever issued. 
Containing forty-five lessons, ~ith an ORIGINAL and 


NEWLY ENGRAVED CUT, made expressly for and 
adapted to each lesson. This work has been pre by 
the able author of the ik for 


adults, and the Youth's 


drenin advance of anything of the kind hith 

lished, The beautiful each 

chapter—the questions answers carefully written out 

in lel columns—and the inal hymn with whi 
subject closes, gives this unquestioned pre-em- 

inence over all others in the market. By all who have 

seen it, this work is pronounced a som of ceogienee san 

tors an 


CHILD'S ILLUSTRATED QUESTION BOOK 
all that can well be desiredas a manual of instruction for 
the Sabbath-school or the “little ones at home.” 
PRICE TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS, 


HENRY HOYT, 


ocl$ 4t 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





ESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—THR 
attention of Pasters and Superintendents is in- 

vited to the extensive stock of Books for sale at the 

SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 

91 RANDOLPH 8T., CEICAGO, 
Embracing the ya of— 
AM ERIOAN UNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

MASS. SABBATH-SCHOOL 
BAPTIST PUBLICATI 


free on to 
WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
91 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MUSIC FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND ANNIVERSARY HYMNS; 

° 
"*» he Child’s Pa Music Book. 
No. 1 contains 60 Hymns and choice Tunes, 


perbundred, - - - + = - $5 00 
No. 2 contains 18 Select Hymns and Tunes, per 
hundred, o Soule wy ML eOs een © 100 
No. 3 cpntains 18 choice Hymns and new Tunes, 
per hund: . . - oe - 100 
N bed contains 17 choice Tunes and Hymns, per 
get eee. ee eee 100 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, bound together in one volume, 
— paper covers, indexes, &c., hi 8 00 


per 

do. bound with strong muslin backs, 
whundred, - - + = = . - 
his Music Book contains most of the late and popular 
music for Bunday-Schools, such as “Shining Shore,” 
“ Juet as I Am,” “ Beautiful City,” “Haste; had 
“T have a Pather in the Promiasd Land,” « Little Onild 
do you Love Jesus,” “I want to be an Angel,” “Sunday- 
School Army,” &c., &c. For sale by J 


. 8. SCOFIELD, 
American Sunda; Union : 
jarser No. 600 Broadway, brew Yack. 





No. 1122 Cuestwur Steet, Parapevrnia, 
No. 699 Broapwar, New Yorn. 
No. 141 Wasutweron Street, Bostox. 





$1 2 0 PER YEAR.—- COOPERSTOWN 
sexes) pays Deashand Tuition we 
umntrateaiet pe eee 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL — 
QUESTION BOOK. 

Just published by the American Sunpar-Scroor Unrow, 
ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK, on the 
Goepels, illustrated with Forty beautiful Engravings. 
This book is on same plan as the “Qbild’s Scrip- 

/’ with answers to each q 

but intended for more advanced ane uptes is 


others, i fieetemaal ili 
b Su amatlios. 
153 $8 per hundred. 





Specimen ssi be cret iby mall, plntem ore 
Pgs ye yp A ah marten ; -‘ 


Apply to. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY -SCHOOL UNION, 
No 1122 Cagsryvut Staeet, Pamaperrsta. 
NBW YORK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 699 Broapwar—G. 3. Scorien. 
BOSTON, 141 Wasninoron Steeet—N. P .Kemr. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


THE SPRING BONNET; Or te Ready. 
A narrative founded on fact. teas Pye § cents, 


THE TWO LITTLE ORIOLES; er, Music 
the Heart, and how to make it. 18mo, cloth, wi 
25 cts. 
WHAT THE TREES TAUGHT THE LIT- 
TLE GIKL. 18mo., cloth, with frontispicce and en- 
graved title-page. Price 12 cts. 
LITTLE MARY'S THREE HOMES. 18me., 
Cloth, with beautiful frontispiece and engraved title: 
page—12 cents, 
REST FOR WEARY; Or, the 
Hanah Ue. Tio. dette with nomenges iiietae 
tions. cents. 


LITTLE ERN ‘ 
Liver imo. clothy, with’ frontispiece: an?’ engraved 
title-page. Price 12 centa, 


Tirorid to that which i to cums. Delivered” wader the 





similitude of a Dream. By John Bunyan, 358 
Se cloth, with thirteen full page illustrations, Price 
cts. 


IOUS E . - el 
OPRISUS REPS, 10m, seat Bis anagem 


PALISSY, THE HUGUEN PO " True 
agg SR hag CL tT eae ee * 





MIRIAM'S REW 3 . » Cloth, 
sa, erred ref ra] bee are I 4 
ee Wein. } 


THE WORD OF LIFE. By W. B. Mackenzie. 
1émo. cloth, Priee 40 cts. 


FAITHFUL RUTH. A Story of Bethlehem. 18me, 
Cloth —beaatifully illustrated. Price 25 cts. 

MADDIE AND LOLLY. 18mo., Cloth, } om 
original frontispiece and engraved title-page. 

12 cents. 

GLEANINGS FROM GOSPEL STOR 9 
New Testament narratives ex and tia! ~ le 

With a Preface by Rev. W. B. Mackeuzie, M. A. 18mo. 

cloth, illustrated. Price 30 cts. 





LITTLE ALLICE’S PALACE ; OR, THE SUN- 
NY HEART. 18mo, cloth, with an original frontis- 
piece and engraved title. Price 12 centa. 


THE LAST SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 

MEMBSKED; OR, THE STORY OF HARRIET 

SELL. 18mo. price 35 cents. 

The above are beautifully and 

extra Low yee perm Mol be ae are —_ 

may be obtai: at Depositories 0! 
, and from booksellers y. Pull cata 

logues of the Society's Publications, also samples of ita 

Periodicals will be sent, on application, free of charge. 

To those not living within reach of a bookseller, any 

book on the Oxtalogue will be sent by mail, postage pre- 

paid, on receipt of the published price. 

Apply te 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cuxgstxur Srrget, ParLapEtritia, 
NEW YORK DEPOSITORY, 

No, 599 Broapway, 

BOSTON, 141 Wasainoton Street. 


nos. 


bound, in 
illustrated. 
the 





THE WELL IN THE VALLEY, 


A new, revised and enlar; edition of this valuable 

enter ne fy mage slag Fo Sunday 
i y 2. * 

School Union. 7 

The follo’ letters in reference to the book, 


many others which have been received, fully ange oe grt 
ph a and the use for the special purpose for w it 
3 igned. 
The new edition is in 12mo. form, ry ee J bound in 
muslin, and contains 412 pages. Price 75 cents. 
FROM REV. 1.8. K, AXSON, D. D., SAVANNAH. 


Savannads, Geo., July 27th, 1860. 
Rev. any Dear Sir:—I am quite ob! to 
your book which came to hand this It 


ng. did not 

reach me as a stranger. I was acquainted with it before. 
Some ten weeks ago it was put into my hands by one of 
my elders; at which time I read it rapidly but with an- 
wi to be writi i d by one of 

writing on a topic covered by one 

do ana and was ially helped and stimulated 
to press my own points by the lucid and earnest manner 
in which you handled what was kindred to them. I felt 
that I tye hold of just the book I wanted te place 
in the hands of some of my people—for I had recently 
been conversing with several whose hearts were almost 
breaking to be among God’s people, and yet they dared 
not venture lest the future should prove them to have 
eo ar carriage 
there were of irreproachable and 
withal cherishing the secret hope that they were Chris- 
tians, whose erroneous belief yet lead them to suppose 
that the open confession of Christ is not a step neces- 





wes r . that i gregations be 
at in many con, are to 

found these classes, whom your counsels will 

y benefit, and your Scriptural encouragoments prod war 


be a usefal book. 
seed to the sower multiply your 
sown, and increase the fruit of your righteousness. 
FROM REV. DR. FULLER, BALTIMORE. 
Batrimorg, Szpt. 4th, 1860. 


“The Well in the Valley” — 
I am most py to find Dr. Smyth devoting his 
experience 


to the 
hended in this eelumee. “it is published bythe Amero 
Sunday-School Union. This fact with name of the 


seed 


rf 


R. FULLER. 


To say 
ley” would be a very faint expression of ein. 
elke me as fitted to do much good, and 

trust it wil! have a wide circulation, 

JOB JOHNSTONE. 





EB. 8. GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE, 
TRACT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL and BIBLE DEPOSITORY 
Szconp Anove Ouxsryur Sr. Haneissune, Pa. 





| ee for the “Sunday-Sthool Times,” 
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The American Sunday-School Union. 
Addeess, © WALDRON J. CHBYNEY, Treasurer, 

1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

: for the State of New York will be taken 

by «GB. BOOFIELD, 599 Broadway, New York. 








, *P KEMP 1d Washington 8, Detton. 
" invariably in advance. 
YOUTHS DEPARTMENT. 
For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE FIRE ESCAPE. 

A Story to tell to the Children. 
Y friends, I hope some of you are 
- Bs eS eet an 

who, though you are cld eno 
en, and an rem ene ements 
an Ww ave not ac- 
“Didier. Now, what 


tite 
= 
H 
Fe! 
: 


friend, why are not a Christian, I 
think any one of yo coud give a good 
will try to explain to you all the 
jons I ever heard given for refusing to be 
and I am going to leave it to you 
of them is not a foolish reason. 
why I am going to tell you the story 
Tus tenses; 1 want you to see how 
the reasons are. 


Did you ever see a Fine Escapr? 

I presume not. I will describe it to you. 

Once in a great city, a hotel caught fire. 
The hotel was five stories high, and a great 
many of the rooms were occupied by guests. 
The fire broke out about two o'clock in the 
morning, when everybody was asleep. It 
eommenced somewhere in the ones in re b= 
@tory, and before the guests up stairs fou 
out, the hall was allin flames, and the stair- 
cases were burat. The alarm _ all over 
city rung; the firemen came engines 
and hose; but all they could do did not seem 
tocheck the flames, The worst of it all was 
that there were men in the upper stories who 
had not had the alarm in season, and now the 
staircase was burned,and the flames were pour- 
ing up the 
mous mney. 

Now, when the stairs are burned, how do 
you suppose the people are to get out of the 

stories ? 


a 
‘amp out of the window. 

Yes, if the people are on the second story, 
or on the third, they can jump from 
the . But how if they are up in the 
fourth or fifth 2 me wane ont bo liner 
to save a man’s life to jump out of the fi 
story of a house, and fall on the stone pave- 
ments forty feet below. It would not do to 
jump from the windows - there. Boys, how 
do you think they get out 

dy says the people bring ladders 
outside. 

The ladders do very well for the lower sto- 
ries, but I never saw a ladder long enough to 
reach to the fifth story. No, they need some 
contrivance to let the people down from the 

stories ; and such a contrivance they call 
aFras Escars. The landlord of this hotel 
had a fire escape; and as soon as he saw the 
stairs were going to burn down, he rushed 
up the stairs, resolved to save all his guests 
ith it, if he could, even though he risked his 
own life. The fire escape he had was a sort 
of iron crane or arm, which he could swing 
out of one of the windows. Jt was made very 
strong. At the end of the arm was a great 
pulley, anda stout rope went through the 
ulley. This rope waslong enough to reach 

m the ground up to the fifth story, where 
the crane was, and down again. Atone end 
of this rope was a very stout leathern belt, 
very broad, and long enough to go around any 
one’s body. The object was to fasten this 
belt around a man’s body, just under his 
arms, and then let him down to the ground 
‘by means of the rope and pulley. The land- 
lord ran up stairs, as I said, hurrying through 
the smoke and flames, and got out his fire es- 
cape. Just after he got to the fifth story he 
‘heard a great crash down below, and then the 
flames crackled louder than ever. “Ah,” 
said he, “ my stair-case has fallen in. Now, 
we must get out by the fireescape, or we shall 
all be burned.” 

The great crowd who had collected in the 
streets saw this brave man at the upper win- 
dow, making his preparations. He saw the 

crowd watching him and watching the 

re. The night was dark, but the bright light 
of the fire illuminated the street and the sur- 
rounding buildings, so that he could see the 
crowd below, and the engines among the 
erowd. The firemen were shouting to each 
other. The pumping of the engines resounded 
through the street. The crackling of the 
flames and the hissing of the water thrown 
upon them, were heard, too. When the land- 
lord had made the fire escape ready, he took 
within the window the end of the long rope 
which had the belt on it; the other end he 
threw out to the men below. They caught 
it agit fell. They saw him standing at the 
window until they caught it, and then he dis- 
appeared from their sight. Where do you 


Hl 


zi 
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hall just as if it were an enor- 


su he went? 
went io bring his guests to the window, 
and save them. 


Do you think they came, and weresaved? 

I will suppose that some of them did, and 
and that others did not; and in order to make 
plainer what I am going to say afterwards, I 
will just suppose, as I go along, what reasons 
these people might give for refusing to be 
saved by the fire escape. 

The landlord ran from doortodoor, knocking 
loud and calling fire! He stopped at each door 
just enough to be sure he had waked 
up the sleepers, and to tell them to run quick 
to the window and be saved by the fire es- 
cape. Mostof the guests hurried to the win- 
dow, some half dressed, and some in their 
night-clothes. The firemen shouted to them 
to put on the belt, and one at a time they 
were let down, dangling in the air, from the 
fifth story to the crowd below. 

But some of them, I said, were not saved. 
What reason do you suppose there could be 
why any should not be saved? 

The landlord knocked at the door where 
there was a man sleeping, but the man would 
not pay any attention. He called, but he got 
no answér. He burst open the door, and ran 
to the bed, and strove to wake him, but the 
man was very sleepy and would not pay any 
attention. The landlord tried to pull him out 





the 
” cried “the landlord, “turn out! 
turn out! fire! quick! Run to tie front 
window.” 

“I will come very soon,” said the traveler, 
“only I must attend to my things. I will 
come when I have them er.” 

“Come now,” cried the landlord, “don’t 
stop for an ‘¢ 

“Oh, I must pick up my things first, said 
the traveler; I will come az soon as I have 
secured them.” 

This man paid attention to the warni 
and believed it too. But he was not save 
It is not enough to believe the warning. 
We must obey it. The only reason this man 
was not saved was that he would not obey the 

. He wanted to pick up his new 
clothes, and his books and papers and pic- 
tures, and get his carpet-bags full of things 
to carry away with him, 

What could the landlord do with sucha 
man? He conld only say, “Come now! 
come now! don’t stop for anything.” And 
then he had to leave him. 

The fire was making rapid progress all 
this time, and the u entry was filling 
with smoke. The landlord had been stopped 
so long by these foolish people who would 
not attend and believe, and obey, that he 
was much afraid he could go no far- 
ther. ere was only one more room to 
visit, and he determined to make one effort 
to reach it. The smoke in the hall was so 
thick, he could hardly breathe. So he threw 
himself flat on the floor, and crawled along. 
When a room is filled with smoke, the smoke 
is always thickest up at the top, and often 
when you can’t breathe standing up, you 
can breathe if you put your face to the floor. 
Remember that, children, if you are ever in 
a house on fire. The landlord fell flat on 
his face, and crawled to the door of the 
last room, and called the man. 

The man attended to the warning, he be- 
lieved, he was willing to obey; but he was 
sick and could not walk. “ Alas,” he cried, 
“help me, I cannot help myself.” 

What do you think the landlord did? Did 
Sore him because he could not help him- 
self? 

No, he leaped up and burstin the door, 
and seized the sick man in his arms, and 
rushed through the hall to the window. 
The crowd below saw him coming, and shout- 
‘ed to him to be quick. 

When he came to the window he found 
two other persons there? One was a sailor, 
who laughed at the fire escape. “Ha,” said 
he, “you don’t expect to save me by any 
such as that, do you? I’d have you 
know that a man is able to take care of 
himself.” 

“How?” said the landlord. 

“I'm going down on the lightning-rod. I 
can save myself.” 

“Tt won’t hold you,” said the landlord. 

“Let me take care of myself,” said the 
sailor. 

So saying, he reached out of the window 
to the lightning-rod which ran down at the 
corner of the house, and swung himself out 
and disappeared. In an instant, they heard 
a scream and a crash; and looking out, they 
saw that the rod had given way, and the 
sailor had been thrown to the pavement 
forty feet below. He might have been saved. 
He had attended to the warning; he believed 
it, he obeyed it; but he wanted to save him- 
self, by showing how able he was to take care of 
himself. The only reason he was not saved, 
wee that he thought he could save him- 
self. 

All this, which takes me so long to tell, 
paseed in an instant. The other man that 
the landlord found at the window, was terri- 
bly frightened; but he was troubled almost 
as much by the fire escape, as he was by 
the fire. He looked out of the window, and 
then shrunk back, saying he could never go 
down there. “TI don’t believe the rope is 
stout enough ?” 

’ ye yee itis. Come, quick,” cried the 
landlord, ‘‘ didn’t you see the others go down 
before you?” 

“Yes,” said the man, “ but—but—oh, I 
never can go down there.”’ 

Mean while the landlord put the belt around 
the sick man, and swung him all wrapped 
in a blanket, out into the night air. The 
sick man shuddered as he felt himself hang- 
ing there so high above the street; but he 
put his trust in the fire escape, and was glad 
as he felt that the men below were lowering 
him down. When he came to the ground, 
some of the firemen bore him away, while 
the others pulled on the rope, till the belt 
ran rapidly up to the window again. 

All this time the landlord had been trying 
to encourage the timid man to have faith 
enough in the fire escape to be let down and 
saved by it. 

No, he said, he saw the sailor fall. He 
never could trust himself to be swung in the 
air at the end of that rope. He could not be 
saved; it wag no use. 

What do you suppose the landlord could 
do with such a man as thet? He tried to 
get the belt over his head and catch him in 
it; but the man throw up his arms, and re- 
sisted him. What more could the landlord 


do? 

Nothing. He begged him to try, but it 
was in vain, This man paid attention to 
the warning; he believed the warning; he 
obeyed the warning; he wanted to be saved ; 
he did not trust vainly in his own power to 
save himself; but he would not trust the fire 
escape. The reason this man was not saved 
was, that he had no faith in the means for 
being saved, 

The fire was rapidly approaching the win- 
dow. There was nothing for the landlord to 
do, but to adjust the belt around his’own 
waist and leap out. They lowered him 
quickly down, and a shout burst forth from 
the great crowd, as they saw that this brave 
man who had saved every one whom he could, 
was now saved himself. Ah! what a wel- 
eome they gave him! and they led him away 
where he could get a breath of fresh air, 
and bathe his scorched skin. The men pulled 
the belt up to the window again, hoping 
that some one else would come to escape, 
but no one came. 

Now, children, what de you think about 
the reasons those men gave—were they wise, 
or foolish? 

Foolish. Very foolish. 

But the reasons why you are not Chris- 
tians are just like them. If there is any one 
here who is old enongh to be a Christian, 
but is not one, it is because of just such a 
foolish reason. 

Some children remind me cf the stupid 





man, who was asleep, and would pay no 
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be saved, but they would pay no attention. 
nevér can be saved unless you pay 


Some persons again will not believe the 
warning. are like the man who would 
not stir, because he did not feel that the wal! 
was hot. I do not see how anybody can be 
saved, who refuses to believe the warning. 

Then a great many young people are 
~~ the traveler who ne not = until 

had together his thin @ pre- 
hit clothes and his books, and his 
articles of property before his life. To 
the plain truth, I believe that if you 
to confess the reason why you do not 
come to Christ, you would say as that fool- 
ish traveler did; I will come by-and-by. I 
will come when I have done this, or when I 
have finished that. You have got so many 
little sins, that you do not like to leave. Come 
now, children, come now, my young friends. 
Let them all go now. Come to Christ now. 

But what if you will not come. Oan I 
say anything more? Osan your parents or 
your teachers, or your friends, say anything 
se If you will not come, what can we 

0? 

Some again are like the man that under- 
took to save himself, and some like the man 
who did not dare to trust to the fire escape. 

Now, remember these things. If you wish 
to be saved, you must give attention, you 
must believe the warning, you must obey it 
promptly, obey it now; you must not ex- 
pect to be saved by rejesting Christ, and 
trying to save yourself, but by trusting in 
him, that he is able and willing to save you. 
If you refuse to do either of these things, I 
do not see what any of your teachers can do 
for you. 

The men who refused to be saved by the 
Fire Escape were foolish; but one who re- 
fuses to be saved by Christ from endless suf- 
fering, is a thousand times more foolish. 

A. A. 


Events of the Week. 
remarkable de- 


Forz1en News.—No special] 
ian affairs. 


velopments are reported in I 
gerdeulese are given in the latest European 
despatches of the important battle of Volturno. 
It was a bloody engagement. After a well con- 
tested fight, the Neapolitans were thoroughly 
with the loss of 5,000 prisoners, and 
3,000 in killed and wounded. The King of 
Naples was present at the battle. Garibaldi lost 
from 1,200 to 2,000 men. 

The position of affairs in the Papal States 
remains withont any change of moment. Much 
uneasiness, however, is felt from the attitude of 
France, who dwells with grreater emphasis than 
ever, on the necessity of reserving a part of the 
former territory to the Pope, as the “ Patrimony 
of St. Peter.” A number of places around Rome 
have been occupied by French troops. 

Military preparations are actively progressing 
in Austria, rather as a defence against the threat- 
enings of the revolutionists, than for aggressive 
movements. 

SyrrA.—The Syrian question promises to in- 
volve Europe in fresh difficulties. The Turkish 

vernment has succeeded in quelling the Mos- 
SS fanaticism ; but it has not the power to main- 
tain a secure and orderly state of society in Syria. 
With the assistance of the French troops, it may 
visit the murderous and still refractory Druses 
with terrible vengeance, and shut them up in 
their fastnesses, but it cannot render the country 

rmanently secure, either for Christians or Turks. 
Tt is possible that, as a French province, Syria 
might be a peaceful and prosperous country ; but 
other European powers could not quietly consent 
to such an arrangement. The mutual animosity 
of Turkish and Christian populations in the Eu- 
ropean provinces is even now on the increase, and 
Russia y protests against the event of such a 
settlement. England could not consent to the 
opening of such an inviting field for French con- 
uests in the Levant, by which her existing power 
ere might be neutralized. It is feared that dif- 
ficulties are rapidly unfolding in Syria, upon 
which the diplomacy of Europe will have to be 
brought to bear. 

A GEOLOGICAL survey of the State of Cali- 
fornia is about to be undertaken. perma- 
nent office of State Geologist has been establish- 
ed; and itis proposed through it, to obtain a 
complete and accurate geological survey of the 
State, with a full and scientific description of its 
rocks, fossils, soils and minerals, and of its bota- 
nical and logical producti The speci- 
mens collected during the survey are to form the 
material for a grand State Museum of Natural 
History. The work is an arduous one, and will 
require at least ten years of close application in 
field and office for its completion. Professor 
Josiah D. Whitney has been selected as the head 
of the department, with a salary of $6,000 a 
year. He is to sail about the Ist of November 
for California. Professor William H. Brewer, 
late of Washington University, Pa., who has 
been selected as agricultural chemist and bota- 
nist, and Mr. Vm. Ashburner, of Stockbridge, as 
assistant geologist, aré to pany him. 

A new German charity hay been inaugurated 
in New York city. It is called a “Social and 
Industrial School.” Its object is to provide a 
pleasant and attractive place of resort for young 
German girls, who in search of excitement and 
change, have hitherto frequented the beer-saloons, 
dance-houses, &c., of the city. The evening is 
spent in a social manner, instructivn is imparted, 
pleasing games are introduced, and every proper 
inducement held out to attract this wandering 
class. Saturday evening, that on which most 
temptation is abroad, is devoted entirely to 
games and amusements. The enterprise is sup- 
ported almost entirely by Germans. 

Yate Cot.seae.—This venerable institution 
has at last had awarded tc it a share of the Ells- 
worth estate, so long the subject of dispute in the 
courts. By general compromise between all the 
heirs, $90,000 were given to the college, and the 
bulk of the estate retained by the family. Had 
the will been contested and allowed, the whole 
legacy, amounting to half a million of dollars, 
would have gone to the college, but its provi- 
sions were so complicated and restrictive, that 
the institution preferred to take only a fifth of 
the sum hampered by no conditions, to carrying 
the matter into the courts, where the will might 
have been set aside altogether. 

A course of scientific lectures to the public 
school teachers of Boston, was opened on the 
23d of October, by Prof. Agassiz. These lec- 
tures are free to the teachers, and are the first 
fruits of a donation of $100,000 made by the 
State for the benefit of the Museum of Natural 
History. * 

Tue corner stone of the University of the 
South, on the Sewanee mountcin, near Win- 
chester, Tenn., was laid on the 10th of October. 
Nearly 5,000 persons were in attendance, inclu- 
ding large numbers of the clergy, nnd the influ- 
ential laity of the Protestant Episcopal church. 

Tue formal opening and dedication of the new 
building ef the Rutgers Female Institute, in 
Fifth avenue, opposite the Reservoir, New York, 
took place ia the chapel of the Institute, on the 
24th of October. 

Tux Governors of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
have proclaimed the 29th of November, as the 
day of annual Thanksgiving and praise. The 
same day has been appointed by several other 
States. 

Tue First Anniversary of the American (Pro- 
testant Episcopal) church Missionary Society, 
was held in St. George’s church, the Rev. Dr, 
Tyng’s, New York, on the 24th of October. 

On the 20th of October, the Prince of Wales 
and suite left Boston for Portland, where they 
arrived early in the afternoon. At dusk the 
party embarked for old England. 

CavirorniA journals. chronicle the arrival at 
San Francisco, of Prince Kamehameha, more 
familiarly known as “Prince Lot,” brother of 
the reigning king of the Sandwich islands. 

A Terriric gale has been experienced in Bue- 
nos Ayres, on the Rio La Plata, by which immense 
damage was done to shipping and other pro- 
perty. 

Tue annual meeting of the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York, was held 
at Albion, Orleans county, on October 10th and 
11th. 

Tur thirtieth anniversary of Belgian national 
Independence was celebrated at Brussels, on the 
26th of September, with great enthusiasm. 

Tux fourteenth annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Missionary Association was held in Syra- 
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ouse, N. Y., on October 10th and 11th. 


Provisions are liberally flowing into Kansas 
from Illinois and States, for the relief 
of the sufferers by 

Tar General Association of the Con tional 
church of California, met at San Frascisco, on the 
4th of October. 





Personal. 


Mr. Joun Bt Govan, the temperance lecturer, 
600 addresses 





bas delivered to about one million 
of persons during his three years t abroad. 
In a recent address at Dr. ‘8 church, in 


New York, he alluded to Orville Gardiner’s Fourth 
Ward Coffee Room. The result of his remarks 
was an impromptu donation by the audience of 
about $150, which was handed to Mr. Gardner 
at the close of the meeting. Mr. Gough is shortly 
to deliver a free lecture to the parents of the mis- 
sion-school children in New York city. 

Mrs. Livineston, widow of the Hon. Edward 
Livingston, who was formerly Secretary of State 
of the United States, and Minister to France, died 
in Dutchess county, N. Y., on the 25th of Oc- 
tober. Mrs. L. was one of the few remaining 
pa eee nes of the women of the active politi- 

period immediately following the revolution, 
and was in famili quaint with many of 
js most illustrious personages of our earlier an- 
nals. 

Victor C. Barrinaer has been elected Profes- 
sor of Belles-Lettres in Davidson College, N. C. 
Mr. Barringer will enter upon the duties of the 
chair next February, be being allowed, in the 
meantime, to serve in the Senate of North Caro- 
lina, to which he has been recently elected a 
member. 

A stator of General James Oglethorpe is about 
to be erected in one of the public squares of the 
city of Savannah, Georgia. The statue is to be 
colossal, and, with the pedestal, to be constructed 
of the best quality of Carara marble—the whole 
to be upwards of twenty feet in height. 

A nermit named Daniel West died at MeMinn- 
ville, Tenn., recently, aged 78 years. For many 

ears he lived on a mountain, in the body of a 
ooo hollow poplar, where he slept and cooked 
his meals. He been a soldier in his youth, 
and fought in the war of 1812. 

Grorgx Hynes, ao old soldier of Napoleon’s 
army, who fought at Austerlits, Leipsic, Marengo, 
and Borodino, and who attended Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition to Egypt, is now living at Ludlow, Mas- 
sachusetts. He is upwards of 80 years old. 

Tennyson bas lately returned to his home in 
the Isle of Wight. The rumor in the London 
papers of his intention to come to the United 
States is without his sanction, no design of such 
a trip being meditated by him. 

Tue Rev. Mautsy Geustoy, of Albion, Mi- 
chigan, has been appointed by the American and 
Foreign Christian Union as District Secretary of 
Northern Ohio and Michigan, to succeed the Rev. 
H. C. Hovey. 

Genera CAnas, who was recently shot for in- 
vading Costa Rica, was executed at the foot of the 
very monument erected to his honor not long be- 
fore in the plaza at Panta Arenas. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Alexander Fletcher, a well 
known Congregational minister in London, died 
on the Ist of October, of dropsy on the chest. 
He was in his 74th year. 

Governor Moran, of New York, has appoint- 
ed James W. White, Judge of the Superior Court 
of the city of New York, in place of Judge Pierre- 
pont, resigned. 

J.P. O’8uiiivan, Esq., consul for the United 
States at Singapore, is about to leave that coun- 
try and take passage in the ship Borneo for 
Boston. 

H. B. Warriner, Eeq., of Philadelphia, has 
been elected Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in the Homcepathie Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Jonn P. Crozer has been elected President 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, Bishop 
Potter having declined a re-election. 

Mr. Vine Hatt, author of a widely circulated 
tract entitled “The Sinner’s Friend,” recently died 
in England in his 87th year. 

Mr. Georee Scureper, the geographer, died 
at his residence, in Paterson, N. J., on the 25th 
of October. 

Dr. C. E. L. Srwart, late editor of the Daily 
— is now editor of the New York Jilustrated 

ews, 











Literary and Scientific. 


Aw unusual number of persons, of high rank, 
have given themselves to literature in England. 
The London publishers announce long lists of 
works for the coming season, which may be ex- 

ted on this side of the water between this and 

ew Year’s. Among others are: Lord Stan- 
hope’s “ Life of William Pitt;” the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s “ Memoirs of the Court and Cabinet of 
William IV. and Queen Victoria ;” two more vol- 
umes of Mr. Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great ;” 
Mr. Dixon’s “ Personal History of Francis Ba- 
con ;” Lady Chatterton’s “Memoirs of Admiral 
Gambier ;” Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the War 
in the Crimea;” Lord Carnavon’s “ Recollections 
of the Druses ;” Lord Auckland’s “ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of William, First Lord Auck- 
land ;” the second volume of Lord Dundonald’s 
“ Autobiography ;” Lady Hanover’s “ Autobiogra- 
phy of Mary Granville, afterwards Mrs. Delany ;” 
the Dean of Chichester’s “ Lives of the Archbi- 
shops of Canterbury, from Augustine to Hawley ;” 
the completion of Mr. McKnight’s “ Life of Ed- 
mund Burke ;” Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Autobiography and 
Letters ;’ Mr. J. P. Cobbett’s “Life of William 
Cobbett ;” Mr. St. John’s “History of England 
under the Saxons ;” Mr. Motley’s History of the 
United Netherlands ;” the Diary and Correspon- 
dence of Lord Colchester ;” the late Mr. Leslie’s 
“Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ;” a second part of 
Dr. Wolff's “Life of Jerome Bonaparte ;” the 
completion of Mr. Hazlitt’s “‘ History ef Venice ;” 
and Mr. Trollope’s “ Paul the Pope and Paul the 
Friar.” 
A MANUSCRIPT, supposed to be of the time of 
King David, was discovered in the year 1858, 
by a Theban mountaineer. It is a papyrus 
scroll five feet long and ten inches wide, written 
in the finest hieroglyphic characters. It came 
into the possession of an American gentleman 
then traveiling in Egypt, who has had it photo- 
graphed, and sent to several eminent Egyptolo- 
gists in the country for explanation and trans- 
lation. Prof. G. Seyffarth, of St. Louis, has 
finally ded in translating the d t, 
and has just published it in the Translations of 
the Acad of Sci of St. Louis, for the 
year 1859, with 16 litographic plates. The roll 
contains a biography of Horsebe, a cotemporary 
of Saul and David, and a religious book of the 
ancient Egyptians, and is said to have been 
written in the year 1050, B. C.; and if so, is at 
present 2,900 years old. 
Tue proposition to establish a magazine for the 
blind is made by E. W. Whelan, late principal of 
the Missouri Institution for the education of this 
unfortunate class. The circular of Mr. W. states 
that the cost of standard works, prepared with 
raised letters, is such as to prevent them from 
coming into use to the extent desired. The es- 
tablishment of a magazine, itis believed, would 
meet this difficulty, and place a wholesome lite- 
rature within the reach of those who especially 
require it. 
Mr. BenrLey announces as in preparation :— 
“Carthage and its Remains, being an Account 
of Excavations and Researches on the Site of the 
Phoenician Metropolis, and in other adjacent 
laces, conducted under the auspices of Her 
ajesty’s Government, by N. Davis.’ 

Watrter Savage Lanpor has occupied him- 
self for along time past in putting his complete 
writings in order for the press. His entire works, 
corrected and enlarged, as they may be, he has 
put into the hands of Mr. Fields, the Boston pub- 
lisher, selecting him as his final editor. 

A coLossAL bust of the late Baron Humboldt, 
by the eminent sculptor, David d’Angers, was re- 
cently sold at auction at Berlin, for 2,000 thalers 
—$1,500. It is said to have been purchased on 
account of the French Government, for the Mu- 
seum of the Leuvre. 

Mxssrs. Goutp & Lincony, Boston, have in 
press “ An Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels,” by Breoke Foss Westcott, A. M., with an 
Introdustion, by Dr. H. B. Hackett, Also, “The 
Life of Christ Historically Considered,” by C. J. 
Ellicott, B. D. 

A work entitled “The Debate between the 
Church and Science, or the Ancient Hebrew Idea 
of the Six Days of Creation, with an Essay on 
the Literary Character of Tayler Lewis,” has 
just been published at Andover, Mass., by W. F. 
Draper. 

Tue “Sinners Friend,” a precious little tract, 
by Mr. Vine Hall, of England, just deceased, has 
been translated into twenty-nine languages, has 
reached the 356th edition, and more than a mil- 
lion and a half of copies have been printed. 

Ereurexn hundred copies of Professor Phelps’s 
“Still Hour,” have recently been distributed 
among the families of Andover and North An- 
dover, Masa, Thirty thousand copies have been 














sold since January last. 














again it retained its form and pol 

Tug investigations and experiments of several 
eminent chemists on the sources from whence the 
nitrogen of plants is derived, have determined 
that no assimilation of the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere takes place, and that the nutriment 
of plants is drawn from purely inorganic sub- 
stances. In addition to the list of substances ca- 
pable of —s nitrogen to plants, two addi- 

ve 


tional ha iscovered, the nitrate and fer- 
a 

HERE are thirty newspapers published in Bra- 
zil, four of them, in Rio, being dailies, and one in 


Pernambuco. The largest, the official “ El Jorna 
de Colmercio,” circulates daily some 8,000 
at twenty-four dollars per annum. None of 

tain any ind dent ideas, but merely news 


3 
paragrarhs, government and legislative proceed- 

s and advertisements. 

. Arrieton & Co., will shortly publish a work 
entitled “After Icebergs with a Painter,” writ- 
ten by the Rev. Lewis L. Noble, who accompa- 
lmied Mr. Church on his recent trip to the ice- 
fields of the North Atlantic, to make sketches for 
his intended picture. Mr. Noble is favorably 
known to the literary world by his “Life of 
Cole,” and other works. 

A svuccessFUL experiment has been made in 
photographing from a balloon. The city of 
Boston has thus been photegraphed from a height 
of 1,200 feet. The experiment proves the feasi- 
bility of producing by this means birds’-eye views 
of cities, harbors, water-courses, &c: The photo- 
graphs can be reduced to a size adapted to the 
stereoscope. 

An Englishman has just taken out a patent in 
London, for a flying machine. It consists of a 
very light steam-engine and boiler, which are to 
setin motion a huge pair of wings. For fuel he 
proposes to use a liquid hydro-carbon, such as 
oil, instead of coal, that great heat may be ob- 
tained with but limited weight. 

A nove. application of the photographic art 
has recently been made, by which miniature like- 
nesses of persons can be transferred to china or 
grog urns, vases, cups, and toilet articles. A 

rm has been established in New York, called 
“The American Photographic Porcelain Com- 
pany.” . 
EATHEN Literature 1N INp1A.—From re- 
cent returns of the native papers in the Bengali 
language in 1859, it appears that of 700,000 
books printed, 9,550 were Christian. The results 
in the other Presidencies would be found almost 
equally remarkable. 

Dr. Victor Givnerrt has published at Brussels 
his “Natural and Medical History of the New 
Medicaments introduced into Therapeutics since 
1830 to the present time.” This work has re- 
ceived a prize from the Brussels Society of Medi- 
cal and Natural Sciences. 

Tue fifth and sixth volumes of Dr. A. E. Giro- 
cier’s important historical work, “ Pope Gregory 
the Seventh and his Times,” have made their ap- 
pearance within the last week. Two more vol- 
umes are to conclude the history. 

Messrs. Densy & Jackson have in press, and 
will publish in November, a volume entitled 
“ Photographs from Italy,” by Mrs. Kinney, wife 
of the late United States minister at Turin. 

A New annotated edition of Shakspeare in 
Dutch, by C. W. Opzoomer, is in course of publi- 
cation at Amsterdam. The first volume, which 
has just appeared, contains Othello. 

Tue Rev. Georce T. Cuarman, D.D., of New- 
burypert, Mas:., is completing the biographical 
notices of the Alumni of Dartmouth College, com- 
menced by the late Dr. Richards. 

Messrs. Dersy & Jackson, have an elegant 
gift book in preparation, entitled “Loves of the 
Poets,” edited by R. H. Stoddard. 

Tue first volume of a history of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848 has been published at Leipzig, 
by Professor W. Ritstow. 

A TeLescore with a magnifying power of 
twenty thousand is in course of erection at the 
Paris Observatory. 

A new style of street car has been introduced 
into Pittsburg, which is to be propelled by 
compressed air. 








Books. 


The following recent publications have been re- 
ceived : 

CuamBers’s Encyctopapia. A dictionary of 
universal knowledge for the people, on the basis 
of the latest edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. Illustrated by wood engravings and 
maps. Part 20 is received. Price 15 cents. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

GLEANINGS FROM GospEL Story. 180 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. Price 30 cents. 
This contains a beautiful group of New Testa- 
ment narratives explained and illustrated, with a 
preface by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie. American 
Sunday-School Union, 

Tue Curiovs Eres. A tale of a little boy five 
years old, intended to show that children’s eyes 
are not only curious, in the sense of being strange 
and wonderful, but that they are very much given 
to pry into everything about them, often to the 
great discomfort both of themselves and others. 
A good book to put into the hands of a child that 
is over curious. Price 12 cents. American Sun- 
day-School Union. 
miAM’s RewArp. A story for little girls, to 
teach them not to receive anything as a reward 
for good conduct, when their own conscience tells 
them that they have not deserved it. Price 12 
cents. American Sunday-School Union. 

Tue Mornine Star. A history of the child- 
ren’s missionary vessel, “‘ Morning Star,” and of 
the Marquesas and Micronesian Missions. By 
Mrs. Jane S. Warren. 309 pp., with numerous 
embellishments. American Tract Society, Boston. 
Tue Fairy Nicur Cars. An amusing story 
for children. 215 pp., square vol., with numerous 
wood cuts. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Tue CHILDREN ON THE PLArns. The story of 
two youthful travelers, brother and sister, who 
ten years ago made the journey to San Francisco 
by the emigrant route across the plains. 192 pp. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

Lire or Havetock. A biographical sketch of 
Sir Henry Havelock, by the Rev. William Brock, 
with a portrait. 305 pp. Price 75 cents. Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
Tae Littix Nieut-Cap Lerrers. 
thor of “ Night Caps,” &c. An amusing book for 
very small children. 178 pp., square vol., with 
pictures. DD. Appleton d& Co., New York. 

Tue Brorner’s Watonworp. A story of two 
orphans, a young English clergyman and his 
sister. The “ Watchword” given by the brother 
to the sister, in sending her into scenes of worldly 
temptation, is “ seeing him who is invisible.” It 
is intended for adult readers, and illustrates the 
power of religious principle among people of 
wealth and culture. Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York. 316 pp., 12mo. 

Tar Book any Its Story. By the author of 
the ‘Missing Link.” A history of the Bible; 
from the first dawn of revelation to the completion 
of the canon, with details respecting its transla- 
tion into different languages and its circulation. 
It is prepared especially for the young, but the 
curious facts of such a history are interesting te 
readers of every class. 463 pp.,12mo. Robert 
Carter & Brothers, New York. 

THe BisricaAL RepertoRY AND Princeton 
Review. Edited by Charles Hodge, D.D. Con- 
tents of the October Number: The Logical Rela- 
tions of Religion and Natural Science, The Law 
of Spiritual Growth, Horace Binney’s Pamphlets, 
Reason and Faith, Napoleon III. and the Papacy, 
Theory of the Eldership. Peter Walker, 831 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Price $3 a year. 

Harrer’s Magazine, for November, contains 
beautifully illustrated articles on Capt. John 
Smith, (of Pocahontas memory,) A Summer in 
New England, by Porte Crayon, and Pearls and 
Gems; another of Ruskin’s remarkable Politico- 
economical Essays, Thackeray’s Last of the Four 
Georges, and the usual variety of miscellaneous 
matter. 

BLackWoop's Macazing. The October num- 
ber contains the following leading articles: See- 
ing is Believing, the Papal Government, Among 
the Thieves, Reported Traces of Primeval Man, 
Fresco Paintings of Italy, Proverbs, &c. Price 
$3 a year. Leonard Scott & Co., New York. 

Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox. Edited by Mrs. S. J. 
Hale and L. A. Godey. Price $3 ayear. ARTHUR’s 
Home Macazine. Edited by T. 8. Arthur and 
Virginia F. Townsend. Price $2 a year. The 
November numbers of these two family maga- 
zines have been received, with their usual variety 
of fine engravings, fashion plates, domestic re- 
ceipts, work patterns, &c. 

Tar Laptes’ Reposrrory, devoted to literature 
and religion, with two superior steel engravings in 
each number. Poe & Hitchcock, Cincinnati. Price 
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Hanxwuss’s Finst Greek Boox. An outline 
of the forms and inflections of the lan on 
gpelyvicnl syntax, and an introductory Greek 

er. By Albert Harkness, P r of Greek 
. a University. D. A & Co., New 
ork. 

Hovusekerrer’s Encyctorepra. Useful infor- 
mation for the housskeeper in all branches <f 
cooking and domestic economy, containing scien- 
tific and reliable rules for putting up all kinds of 
hermetically sealed fruits, in tin cans and com- 
mon bottles, also, rules for preserving fruits, for 
making syrups, catsups, cordials, &o, By Mrs. 
E. F. Haskell, 445 pp. 12mo. D, Appleton 4: Co., 
New York. 

Burp Lirias. A tale for the young. The ob- 
ject of the story is to show how an affeo 
impulsive, but proud and passionate y girl, 
bs gradually subdued by the grace of God, and 
udder the discipline of sore affliction, 408 pp. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

Roura anp Her Frienvs. A story for Girls. 
338 pp., with illustrations. Robert Carter d& Bro. 
thers, New York. 





Ministers and Churches. 


A.cer.—The Rev. Horatio Alger has — a call to 
the Congregational church, South Natick, Mass. 

Atvorp.—The Rev. Frederick Alvord has resigned the 
— of the Congregational church, Chicopee Falls, 


BLACKALLER.—The Rev. Henry Blackallor has resigned 
the ao of Zion church, len, and accepted a 
call to that of Christ church, Ironton, Ohio. 


Brewer.—Mr. E. Brewer was ordained 
of the Baptist church, ford, Coosa county, A’ ma, 
on the 24th of September. 


Bronson.—The Rev. J. J. Bronson hag resigned his 
charge of the Baptist church in South Dartmouth, Mass. 

Bourwstps.—Mr. G. R. Burnside was ordained pastor 
of the Baptist church, Westville, N. Y., om the 10th of 
October. 

CANFIELD.—Mr. Charles T. Canfield was ordained pas- 
tor of the First Congregational church, Uxbridge, Mass., 
on the 12th of October. 

Crane.—Mr. Cephas B. Crane, late a graduate of Ro- 
chester University, was installed pastor of the South 
Baptist church, Hartford, Ct., on the 17th of October. 

Drarton.—The Rev. John G. Drayton, has resigned 
the pastoral charge of St. Peter's church, Charleston, 
8. C. 

Davumum.—The Rev. Thomas Drumm, of Carbondale, 
Pa., has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
church in Trenton, N. J. 
Durr.—The Rev. James A. Duff died at Coila, Wash- 
ton county. N. ¥., on the 6th of October. 
WARDS.—The Rev. Joseph Edw 
Episcopel church, died at Portsmou 

Eva.—The Rev. Wm. T. Eva, of Newark, N. J., has ac- 
cepted the call of the First Presbyterian church, Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia, of whichthe late Rev. George 
Chandler was pastor. 

Prazer.—Mr. J. H. Frazee was ordained as an evaa- 
gelist, at Hightstown, N. J., on the 2d of October. 

Freemay.—The Rev. L. N. Freeman has roe the 
rectorship of St. John’s church, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Gacr.—The Rev. W.L. Gage was installed pastor of 
the North Congregational church, Portsmouth, N. H., on 
the 17th of October. 

Hatu—The Rev. W. 8. Hall has resigned the care of 
the Laight street Baptist church of New York, and ac- 
cepted that of the North Baptist church of Phi hia. 

ALLOCK.—The Rev. Wm. A. Hallock was installed pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, Gilead, Conn., on the 
24th of October. 

Harsacen.—Tae Rev. Dr. H. Harbaugh, late pastor of 
the First German Reformed church, Lancaster, Pa., was 
installed pastor of St. John’s German Reformed church, 
Lebanon, on the 18th of October. 

Howarp.—Roland B. Howard, of the late graduating 
class at Bangor Seminary, was ordained as pastor of the 
Congregational church in Farmington, Me., on the 11th ° 
of October. 

Huntinoton.—The Rey. A. J. Huntington, late of Farm- 
ville, Va., has become pastor of the First Baptist church 
in Augusta, Ga. 

Jonzs.—The Rev. Wm. H. Jones, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Brentwood, N. H., has tendered his 2 2signation, 
to take effect next March. 

Lane.—Mr. John W. Lane, graduate of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1859, was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Congregational church, Whateley, Maas., 
on the 17th of October. 

Lzeaso N.—The Rev. T. 8. Leason was installed pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, Mt. Tabor, on the 8th of Octo- 
ber. His post-office address is Brookville, Pa. 

LerrmeaD.—The Rev. John Leithead, of Brownsville, 
Pa., has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
chureb, Le wn, Mifflin county, Pa. 

MALLERY.—The Rev. Richard A. Mallery has accepted 
a call to the Presbyterian church, Upper Aquebogue, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

McCane.—The Rev. John C. McCabe has resigned the 
rectorship of the Church of the Ascension, Baltimore, Md. 

McMitian.—The Rev. Hugh McMillan, D. D., of the 
Reformed Presbyterian church, died on the 9th ef Octo- 
ber. 


McNegt.—The Rev. M. McNeel fell dead in the pulpit 
while preaching on a recent Sunday, at Selma, Ala. 

Meruitz.—The Rey. F. 0. Merlitz, late of Peoria, Ill., 
has taken charge of the German Lutheran church, Far- 
mington, Van Buren county, Iowa. 

Mrpp.eTon.—Mr. John C. Middleton was recently or- 
dained deacon, at Providence, R. I. 

Mowrort.—The Rev. D. Monfort, D. D., died at Mc- 
Comb, TIL, on the 18th of October. 

Moors.—The Rev. William L. Moore, of West Milford, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian church of Sparta,*Sussex county, N. J. 

Moroan.—The Kev. J. J. A. M has received a 
call to become the itor of the Presbyterian 

church, Hempstead, L.I. 

Murrar.—tThe Rey. Alexander Murray died at Free- 
port, Pa., on the 8th of October. 

Mrers.—The Rev. A. H. Myers, formerly pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
taken charge of an Evangelical Lvtheran church, recently 
organized at San Francisco, Cal. 

ARMELER.—The Rev. J. H. Parmelee has taken charge 
- the Baptist church, Bloomingdale, Du Page county, 
inois. 

Porter.—The Rev. E. E. Porter has accepted a call 
from the Third Presbyterian church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rezp.—The Rev. Dayton F. Reed, of the Newark 
(Methodjst Episcopal) Annual Conference, died on the 
8th of October. 

RENDALL.—The Rev. Isaac N. Rendall was ordained at 
Utica, N. Y., on the 11th of October. : 
RicuaRpson.—The Rev. Gilbert B. Richardson, late of 

Douglass, Mass., was installed pastor of the Con 
tional church, Edgecomb, Me., on the 17th of October. 

Rosixson.—The Rev. Septimus Robinson, of the Con- 
grégational church, died at Morrisville, Vt., on the 27th 
of September. 

Snetpoy.—The Rev. F. E. Sheldon, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, St. Joseph, Mo., has resigned his 
charge, owing to ill-health. 

SHERMER.—The Rev. H. B. Shermer has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Baptist church, Newton, Sussex 
county, N.J., to take place 13th December next. 
Smira.—The Rey. Noah Smith, of the Georgia, (Metho- 
thodist Episcopal) conference, died at Sunny Level, 
Alabama, on the 13th of September. 

SrzwaRrt.—The Rev. Robert E. Stewart, formerly pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian churches of Shiloh and Vienna, 
Rush county, Indiana, died on the 12th of October. 
‘eRRY.—The Rev. Robert E. bean rector of St. Paul’s 
church, St. Louis, Mo., has resigned his charge. 

Tuomas.—The Rev. C. B. Thomas, of New Salem, haa 
accepted an appointment as city missionary in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

VANDERVEER.—The Rev. (. G. Vanderveer has received 
acall to the Reformed Dutch church, Davenport, Lowa. 
WALLACE.—The Rev. Charles C. Wallace, of Morrisania, 
N. Y., has received a call from the First Presbyterian 
church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Warren.—The Rev. John Warren has resigned the 
pastorate of the Baptist church, Chariton, Iowa. ’ 

Wipe.—The Rev. F. M. Wilde, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Newtown, Ohio, died recently. 

Wui1AMs.—The Rev. Stephen H. Williams has 
Ta to the Congregational church at St. Alban’s Bay, 
rt. 


A New Methodist Episcopal church is to be erected at 
the corner of Ninth and E streets, Washington, D.C. It 
will be 83 by 121 feet. 

A naw church, belonging jointly to the German Re- 
formed and Lutheran congregations of Kreuts Creek, 
York county, Pa., was dedicated on. the 14th of October. 
A New German Reformed church, (St. John’s.) 

non, Pa., was dedicated on the 38th of October. 
building is in the Byzantine stylo, and built of dressed 
sandstone. It is 60 by 90 feet, aad cost $21,500. 

Tue corner-stone of the new edifice to be built for St. 
Stephen's (P. E.) church, Providenee, R. I., was laid re- 
cently. 

Tue corner-stone of the Holy Trinity (P. E.) church 
was laid at Westport, Ct., on the 19th of September. 

A German (M. E.) church was dedicated at Wheeling, 
Virginia, on the 21st of October. : 

Tux edifice recently erected for the First Baptist 
church, West Philadelphia, Pa., was dedicated on the 
2th of October. It is built of Pennsylvania brown stone. 

Sr. Pavt’s (P. EB.) church, Watertown, Wisconsin, was 
dedicated on the 4th of October. 

A \ areas church was organized at Waterville, Mian., 
on the 16th of September. 

A Baptist pes 24 was organized et Clinton Falls, and 
Medford, Steel county, Minnesota, on the 15th of Sep- 
"ies scopal church (Kier’s chapel,) 

Tue new Methodist Bpi chw ? 
ir. California, Washi sion county, Pa., was dedicated on 
the 7th of October. e style of the building is Gothic. 


It is 42 by 55 feet, and will hold about four hun and 
fifty persons. The cost is ae 
Gan cocatpcicnoat ‘a new Methodist Episcopal church 


was laid at Matteawan, Dutchess oounty, N. Y., on the 
T3th of October. ‘The new structure will be of brick, 
will cost about $6,000. ; 

| pe Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Vevay, Ind., on tha 3 ¢ one” It is 45 by 70 feet. 
The cost of the building is $7,000. 

A xew Lutheran dhordh has been recently erected 
in Sunbary, Butler county, Pa., at a cost of $1,000. 
A wew Baptist church is in process of erection at the 
corner of Thirty-first street and Madison ayonue, New 
York. The cost ef the building will be about 

Tux corner stone of St. Peter's, et Bpiscopel) 
church, Columbia, Tenn., was laid on the 5th of Sep- 
tem 


ber. 
Cunt (Protestant Episcopal) church, ary gid N.Y,, 
was tly dedicated. Its cost was @ ,675. 

‘Tun corner stone of a new church for the use of 
Trinity (Protestant Episcopal) church, Ballston, N. Y., 

7 f r. 
Le abcde to was dedicated at Sonora, Cal., 
ber. * 

“tee oe  aexhodist Episcopal church, Jamestown, 
Mercer county, Pa., will be dedicated on the 3d of No- 


vember. 





UBSORIBERS TO THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL TixEs.—No- 
my. each paper that is sent you, besides print- 
ing your name, we print three figures. These three 
figures are meant to show when your subscription ex- 
pires. Thus, 244 means that your subscription expires 
with Vol. 2 No, 44. As soon as we receive the amount 
woe to entitle you to receivé the Sunday-School 
Times for year, we will change t es. Thus 





@ year. 


another he 
344 would mean that you had paid to Vol. 3, No. 44. 














